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U.S. Air Puwer: The Long Arm of Retaliation 





There’s a Whole New World of Fun 
in the World’s Most Modern Car 
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Those who love to fish or hunt—or just travel—ean double 
their motoring fun in a new 1951 Nash Airflyte. 

lis trunk holds baggage for six for a cross-country tour. It rests 
you in an Airliner Reclining Seat. Keeps you free from cold 
and dust with its exclusive Weather Eye. ‘Takes you amazing 
distances on a tankful of gas. Even sleeps you, at night! 


America’s best aerodynamic de- 
sign amazingly hushes wind 
nome, economy, Means 
over 25 miles a gallon, at average 
highway speed, in the Statesman. 


boosts 


Take it all! You’ve never seen 
such usable space as a Nash Air- 
Room for all the 
bags and baggage for a family of 
siX On a Cross-country vacation. 


[ly te gives you 


Sleep the miles away, while your 


companion drives, in the Air- 
liner Reclining Seat. The air you 
breathe is fresh, filtered—condi- 
tioned by the Weather Eye. 


Only Nash has the structure of 
fast-moving things— Airflyte 
Construction, the welded unit 
body-and-frame that’s safer, 
rattle-proof, twice as rigid, 


Discover Airflyte. Discover how a great basic new idea— Air- 
flyte Construction—brings you safety, economy, performance, 


comfort—and value never possible before— 


value that has given 


Nash a postwar sales gain 5 times as great as the average of the 
industry. Be happy with the next car you buy. Before you de- 
cide, take an Airflyte ride—in the world’s most modern car. 


“Sportsman’s Dream Car” has so 
much room the seats turn into 
Twin Beds. In Ambassador and, 
Statesman models Hydra-Matie 
Drive is optional equipment. 


Photography by Sarra 


Enjoy the most comfortable ride 
you've ever taken—and power 
that recently sped a Nash Am- 
bassador 712 miles at the amaz- 
ing average speed of 95.3 M.P.H.! 


1951 


Worlds Most Modern Cars 


The Ambassador ¢ The Statezman ¢ The Rambler 
There’s Much of Tomorrow in all Nash Does Today 
Nash Motors, Division Nash-Ke/vinator Corp., Detroit, Mich. 





American Blower. . . 











. @ time-honored name in air handling 
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Milwaukee, too, has a conveniently located American Blower 
Branch Office to provide you with data and equipment for air 
handling. You can reach American Blower in Milwaukee by call- 
ing Marquette 8-6691. In other cities, consult your phone book. 





SCHOOLROOM COMFORT ... 


There’s an eye for beauty as well as 
comfort when it comes to heating and 
ventilating Milwaukee classrooms. 
Several new, modern schools in the 
Milwaukee area have installed our Nesbitt 
Syncretizers. Not only do Nesbitt units 
provide unusually high operating effi- 
ciency, but their styling adds a delightful 
charm and grace to classrooms—and to 
hospital rooms and reception rooms as 
well. If this touches on a problem you're 
facing, call our nearest branch office for 
prices and data. There’s no obligation. 





COMFORT COOLING... 


toriums and other large areas at low 
cost. The fan provides an ample, circu- 
lating supply of outdoor air. The air 
washer = nt purifies and freshens the 
air while removing dust and water- 
soluble odors. The effect is like the 
fresh breeze that follows a rain. Is there 
a profitable idea here for you? 



































TEAMWORK eee 


Recently, our Toledo branch teamed 
up with a bottle-washer manufacturer 

to solve the problem of drying 

bottles in their automatic bottle- 
washing machine. Several methods were 
tested. The one that did the job best 
involved the use of an American Blower 
Utility Set to blast air through a steam 
coil and over the bottles. An American 
Blower Utility Pressure Blower, blowing 
air through a manifold, forced warm 
air down into the bottles to remove any 
remaining drops of water. Result: The 
unit worked successfully and teamwork 


Be whdle The showplace of Baghdad, Iraq, is the paid off! 

ower King Ghazi Cinema. And we're highly 

i Am- honored that this important theatre YOUR BUSINESS... 
- umaz- selected American Blower fans and air 


.P.H.! 


washers to keep its patrons comfortably 
cool. The combination of American 
Blower fans and air washers forms a 
complete, compact and economical 
method of comfort-cooling theatres, audi- 


No matter what business you're in, you 
can count on American Blower heating, 
cooling, drying, air conditioning or 

air handling equipment to do the job 
better, more economically. Phone or 
write our nearest branch office for data. 





Unit Heaters 





Ventura Fans 





Air Conditioning 
Equipment 





Industrial Fans 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Division of American Rapiator & Standard Sanitary corroration 


your Best BUY AMERICAN BLOWER air HaNobLING EquipmeENT 


AMERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR +» KEWANEE BOILERS « ROSS HEATER » TONAWANDA IRON 





Utility Sets 











938 MILLION DOLLARS 
=—=— af your service J 


® Every time you ship or travel via Burlington, there’s an 
investment of $938,575,838.14 working for you. 


® But the Burlington is more than a multi-million dollar 
collection of locomotives and cars, track and equipment, land 
and buildings. Today, as for 101 years, this railroad is a leader 
in alert, aggressive railroading. The Burlington introduced 
America’s first diesel-powered streamlined train—the first 
Vista-Dome cars—and many other far-reaching improve- 
ments in freight and passenger transportation. 


® More than 32,000 Burlington men and women, like the 
938-million-dollar investment, are constantly on the job... 
performing valuable services at reasonable cost to you. 


BURLINGTON LINES: Scezywhere West 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad « Colorado and Southern Railway 
Fort Worth and Denver City Railway « The Wichita Valley Railway 
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—— LETTERS 
Life Line 


On July 10 there was a likeness of General 
MacArthur on the cover of NEwsweex. I w as 
wondering if you or anyone else noticed {}e 
distinct, long, and unbroken “life line” on |,is 
hand that was upraised in a salute. Of course 


International 


A long life for MacArthur 


palmists do read the left palm but it seemed 
rather interesting to me anyway to see the 
very long life indicated—seeing he has had 
narrow escapes and made spectacular land- 
ings in battles. It looks like he was meant to 
live to a ripe old age . 


: MARGARET ZEISS 
Compton, Calif. 


Glorious Gloria 


This is belated praise and protest to News- 
wEEX for its cover story on Gloria Swanson 
in the June 26 issue. 

Praise—because on the occasion of 
Swanson’s reemergence in “Sunset Boule- 
vard,” NEwsweEEKk timed the story well, wrote 
it well. 

Protest—because I was reading along ap- 
provingly until I arrived on the page which 

(Continued on page 6) 
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NEW SUSPENSION BRIDGE ACROSS PUGET SOUND 
WITH SNOW-CLAD MT. RAINIER AS BACKDROP 


aT 


TACOMA NARROWS BRIDGE--Engineering and design by Washington State Toll Bridge Authority, C. E. Andrew, chief consulting engineer; Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel 
Corporation furnished and erected the towers and superstructure; and John A. Roebling’s Sons Company of California were the cable contractors. 


A huge new suspension bridge across 
Puget Sound has now been opened to 
traffic. It’s the Tacoma Narrows Bridge, 
bringing the scenic grandeur and thriv- 
ing communities of the Olympic 
Peninsula much closer to Tacoma and 
Seattle. The air view above, taken with 
telephoto lens, shows the bridge in the 
foreground, while in the background 
loom the snow-covered slopes of Mt. 
Rainier, 50 miles distant. The bridge 
has four lanes and is slightly over a 
mile long. Its suspended span of 2800 


feet is the third longest in the country. 

Engineers encountered formidable 
design and construction problems in 
building the Tacoma Narrows Bridge, 
for it spans a channel with swift tidal 
currents and water as deep as 280 feet. 
Another factor with which the engi- 
neers had to contend is the high winds 
that often sweep through the Narrows. 
In working out the design, they made 
a number of laboratory tests with scale 
models at wind velocities ranging up 
to 100 miles per hour. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL ~ 


The 16,000 tons of steelwork in the 
Tacoma Narrows Bridge was furnished 
and erected by Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corporation, Bethlehem’s Pacific 
Coast subsidiary. This is the latest 
addition to the long roll of monu- 
mental bridges built by Bethlehem, in- 
cluding the Golden Gate Bridge at 
San Francisco; the George Washington 
Bridge across the Hudson at New York 
City; the Ambassador Bridge at De- 
troit, and the Rainbow Bridge span- 
ning the Niagara River at Niagara Falls, 
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GROWING IN THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


Expansion of present industries—new indus- 
tries—rising farm income—all contribute to the 
growth of Middle South markets. In this area 
of Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi, per 
capita income of the 6,741,000 people is up 
204%* over 1939, as compared with 146%t+ 
for the U. S....This growth is a widening 
spiral. The increase in industrial and consumer 
markets attract more industry, which in turn 
jumps the demand for materials, goods and 
services. 

This pattern of sound market growth in the 
Middle South has been created by private 
business initiative. Growing markets are the 
prime reason why industry has confidence in 
the future of the Middle South. Increasing 
plant investment throughout the region is evi- 
dence of this confidence—backed by resources 
of farm, forest and mine, ample electric energy, 
interconnected transportation, access to other 
national markets and to world markets via New 
Orleans...Write today for more facts about 
opportunities in the Middle South. 


*State Departments of Revenue 
+U. S. Department of Commerce 


For further 


E MIDDLE SOUTH 


Area Office, 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, New Orleans, Louisiana or 


any of these business-managed, tax-paying electric and gas service companies: 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY MISSISSIPPI POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Pine Bluff, Ark. : Jackson 113, Miss. 


LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
New Orleans 14, La. New Orleans 9, La. 





Galaway Of 11@ wilds 


This is the “throat” of the great wind 
tunnel in Boeing’s aerodynamic labora- 
tories. Through it, forced by giant fans, 
blow winds of ten times gale force — 
winds moving at the speed of sound! 

The Boeing wind tunnel is already 
the only one of its size, speed and 
capacity owned by a single aircraft 
manufacturer. Now being substantially 
expanded, its improved aerodynamic 
research facilities will open a new field 
of precision testing on advanced-type 


aircraft at trans-sonic and super-sonic 
speeds. 

Delicate instruments record every 
detail as scale models react to varying 
air velocities in the tunnel throat. 
Structural strains are accurately calcu- 
lated. Yaw and flutter are translated 
into lines on a moving graph. If there is 
a question about any part of the plane’s 
design, the answer shows up here. 

The wind tunnel is but one example 
of the unique research facilities 


Among Boeing's facilities for research and development are Acoustics, Aerodynamic, 
Armament, Electrical, Electronic, Flight Test, Hydraulic, Mechanical Equipment, 


available to Bocing’s more than 3000 
engineers. 

Technical genius at the great Seattle 
plant has the finest of equipment at 
its finger tips. And neither equipment 
nor engineering know-how are limited 
to the field of aeronautics. The com- 
pany’s achievements in experimental 
research cover the whole broad range 
of technological development. When 
an engineering problem is put up to 
Boeing, you can count on results. 


SOLEMN is 


Metallurgical, Physical Research, Propulsion, and Structural Test Laboratories, as well as the Boeing Wind Tunnel. 
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BIG AS LIFE! 


De ee 


/6" Rectangular Tube 
6) BLALK-DAYLITE TELEVISION 


HAT gift so bounteous ... what thrill so memorable... 
with Santa leading the world’s greatest entertainment into 
your living room to stay? It’s all yours, big as life, real as life, in 
the new G-E Black-Daylite Television! Wonderful G-E rectan- 
gular “black’’ tube shows all the TV camera sees. So sharp, so 
clear and so steady you're right in the front row. G-E Automatic 
Sound. Just tune the picture — sound is right every time. 12” G-E 
Dynapower speaker. G-E electronic tubes. G-E built-in an- 
tenna. Enduringly beautiful hand-rubbed cabinet of genuine 
mahogany veneers. Model 16C113. 
For the best Christmas ever, see 
your General Electric dealer today. 


General Electric Company 
Electronics Park, Syracuse, New York 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


6 





LETTERS 





(Continued from page 2) 
said, quite inaccurately: “... the glamour 
girl was never regarded as a first-rate actress.” 
NeEwsweEEK stuck its neck out on that onc! 
Swanson has been adjudged mych more than 
“first rate.” Perhaps your writer is too youn 
to have seen for himself the Swanson suc- 
cesses following her “clotheshorse” period. 
In which case, your researchers let him down. 
The late Harriet Underhill, film critic of 
The Herald Tribune ... about 1924 ... 
called Swanson a great actress ... David 


International 


Swanson: “First rate” 


Belasco ... was quoted as saying that Miss 
Swanson. “is a splendid actress” ... And the 
editor of Photoplay ... called Swanson “the 
Bernhardt of the screen” ... Shall I go on? 
Because I can... 

In justice to Miss Swanson I hope you will 
print this letter. 


ETHEL D. SIPPERLY 
New York City 


>I was quite surprised on picking up the 
International edition of your magazine of 
Oct. 30 to read the very nice story about my 
new radio show in your Radio and Television 
section. 

Naturally it pleased me very much be- 
cause the story gives my new show such a 
splendid send-off. Also, its accuracy is a 
stimulus which I rarely experience these days! 

Thanks again for your continued interest in 
me. These are busy days but, true to your 
story, I am a working woman and I like it. 


Goria SWANSON 
London, England 


Bombs Aweigh 


In the Oct. 23 issue [picture of the Boeing 
B-47 A; the caption states that the plane can 
carry “more than 20,000 pounds of bombs or 
an A-bomb”] we are led to believe that the 
A-bomb weighs close to 20,000 pounds which 
we thought was a military secret. Right or 
wrong? 

Rosert J. STEFFES 
Witrrep R. GREAVES 


Lincoln Park, Mich. 


The Air Force refers to the B-47 as “atom 
(Continued on page 10) 


Newsweek, November 20, 1950 
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When better automobiles 
are built 
BUICK will build them 


tts got 2 hoodful of GG 


wz the talk turns to automo- 
bile engines, the man who calls 
this bonny beauty his own can take 
over the conversation. 


He can tell you of eager-beaver 
power, alert and nimble on take-off, 
tirelessly willing at cruising speed. 
He can expand on the hushed and 
silken smoothness of an engine that 
pours out its horsepower with the 
silent swoop of a Swiss on skis. 


He can quote you figures on miles- 
per-gallon that are hard to beat, even 
in the “small-car” field. 


And—if his mind runs to things 
mechanical—he can proudly assert 
that this Buick’s power plant pos- 
sesseS a combination of engineer- 
ing features found in no other car 
in the world. 


Your KEY TO GREATER VALUE 


First of all—every Buick ever built 
has had a valve-in-head: engine—a 
design which admittedly gets more 
power from every drop of fuel. And, 
believing in valve-in-head from the 
beginning, Buick engineers have 
made the most of their advantage. 


Next—every Buick engine today is a 
Fireball—which means that each 
incoming charge of fuel is wrapped 
up in a miniature cyclone of power 
before it sparks into action. 


Add to this still another Buick 
feature. Every engine is micropoise- 
balanced after assembly to catch and 














eliminate any trace of roughness 
before the engine goes in a car. 


Still another exclusive, adding to 
smoothness, is Buick’s special way of 
cradling the motor, known as Hi- 
Poise mounting. 


. 


Then—to give you a power delive 
that is beyond coampece-tiakh 
engineers perfected the Dynaflow 
Drive.* 


Is it any wonder that the 1950 
demand for Buicks is setting an all- 
time record high? 


Your Buick dealer invites you to find 
out what you’ve been missing. 
Better make it a point to see him 
—the sooner, the better. How 
about tomorrow? 


*Standard on ROADMASTER, optional at extra 
cost on SUPER and SPECIAL models, 


BUICK DIVISION OF 
GENERAL MOTORS 


Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR, ABC Network, every Monday evening. 





IN CHICAGO AND NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


Lofty oaks can’t grow 

; from little acorns without 

room for deep roots and spreading branches. And room 
to grow is as essential to industry as it is to mighty oaks, 


Here in an area of 11,000 square miles, Chicago and 
Northern Illinois, there is a multitude of desirable 
plant sites all within easy access to the greatest indus- 
trial center of the United States, and yet all offer that 
advantage which is so essential in these days of indus- 
trial expansion—decentralization and room to grow. 


Add to this the tremendous facilities in Chicago and 
Northern Illinois for transportation, marketing, re- 
search, education, culture and good living and you 


have a combination of industrial advantages ‘un- 
equalled elsewhere in the world. 


Whether the requirements of your business are those 
of a characteristically compact industrial area or those 
to be found in smaller but easily accessible cities be- 
yond, the Chicago and Northern Illinois area offers 
the wide diversity to include the type of space you need. 


A LETTER TO US... describing your requirements will bring 

you a careful analysis of this area’s advantages as they apply to 

your business. Or, if you wish, we will send you a carefully 

screened list of the available buildings or sites that would be 

suitable for your operations, based on the information you give us. 
We keep all such inquiries confidential. Just write us. 


ne 


Industries in the Chicago Area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the United States + World” 

Airport + Inland Waterways + Geographical Center of U. S. Population + Great Financial Center + The 

“Great Central Market” + Food Producing and Processing Center * Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing + Good 

Labor Relations Record *« More Than 2,600,000 Kilowatts of Power + Tremendous Coal Reserves + Good 
Government + Good Living + Good Services for Local Tax Dollars. 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building— 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RAndolph 6-1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY ¢ PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY ¢ ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 



























3IO Million tons 
of paper 
CAV be wrong 


Unwieldy. . . inconvenient . . . liable to the multiple 
dangers of misplacement, loss, destruction by fire, 
flood and insects... 


That’s the story of tons and tons of vital records 
which business must keep on hand—all the way from 
corporate records to cancelled checks. 


What’s wrong about it? Simply that all this vast 
accumulation of paper can be reduced to 1/100 of its 
bulk for simple, convenient protection of vital business 
records. Burroughs microfilming safeguards and secures 
the information on neat rolls of microfilm .. . easy 
to move, easy to store, easy to use for reference or 
reproduction. 


Find out from Burroughs the time-saving, space- 
saving, money-saving benefits of Burroughs micro- 
filming, applied to day-to-day transactions and year-in, 
yéar-out record storage. Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 
* | 


Burroughs 





Modern microfilm equipment built 
by Bell & Howell and sold by 
Burroughs is the finest obtainable. It 
reflects Bell & Howell’s acknowledged 
leadership in the field of precision 
instruments for fine photography. 


wo IMPORTANT NAMES IN MICROF/. py y 
ree tia ia 


Bell c Howell 


MANUFACTURER 








Burroughs 
DISTRIBUTOR 
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Cutler-Hammer Electronic Con- 
trol for range drive used in the 
manufacture of roofing paper. 


Cutler-Hammer Electronic 
Dancer Roll Control used in 
the manufacture of textiles. 





Electronic section of a large Cutler-Hammer 
control panel used to obtain near-magic 
performance by a huge machine tool. 


10 


for difficult 
drive problems 


Electronic motor control frequently 
proves to be a near-miracle in solving 
seemingly impossible problems of 
machine performance. But it isn’t as 
new and revolutionary as many people 
think. Cutler-Hammer Electronic 
Motor Control has been hard at work 
for years... day after day ...on such 
rugged, demanding jobs as those in 
steel mills, automobile factories, tex- 
tile mills, newspaper pressrooms, rail- 
road shops, rubber mills, and petro- 
leum refineries. Cutler-Hammer engi- 
neers have long coupled the broadest 
of all motor control experience with 
a practical know-how in electronics 
spanning more than 30 years to the 
time when they worked out many basic 
electronic control circui's and the orig- 
inal designs for some oi today’s most 
widely used industrial type electronic 
tubes. If you think your machines or 
processes can be improved by the use 
of electronics, discuss your problems 
with a Cutler-Hammer engineer. 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1416 St. 
Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
Associate: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


CUTLER: HAMMER 


MOTOR CONTROL == 
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(Continued from page 6) 

carrying.” The weight of the A-bomb is a 
secret but the Air Force does announce which 
bombers can carry it. However, this does not 
mean that smaller planes may not be able to 
carry the new bombs now being developed. 
The distance flown and the weight of neces- 
sary fuel are important factors. 


Appealing Pose 


Couldn’t help but notice the similarity be- 
tween the enclosed photo of my bonnie 
Prince Michael kissing his sister Tamara, and 
the photo of bonnie Prince Charles kissing 


International 


Prince Charles and Anne 


Michael and Tamara 


his sister Anne, which you published in your 
Sept. 25 issue of NEWSWEEK. 

I took my picture approximately a year be- 
fore this camera debut of Charles and Anne 
so it is coincidence rather than an attempt, 
on my part to copy what the English pho- 
tographer and I evidently agree to be an 
appealing pose. 

Harotp H. Marcu 

Portland, Ore. 

(Continued on page 14) 


Newsweek, November 20, 1950 
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Wherever that new plant goes, all or a part 
of your company’s executive manpower also may 
go, either now or later. This includes you... 
your family ... your associates and their 
families. 

Don't count yourself out. 

In The Land of Plenty, you'll enjoy living. 
You'll feel confident in building a permanent 
home here, where there are good educational 
and other cultural advantages for your family 
... where climate is good and scenery un- 


surpassed ... where there are splendid 
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men selecting a new factory site: 


_~ 


Nam 


THE WAY YOU LIVE.. 
eee A BLUE-RIBBON 
BUSINESS ADVANTAGE 


IN THE Lavsecl of Plenty* | 


recreational facilities ... and where towns and 
cities are clean and progressive and filled with 
the kind of people you want for your friends. 
Your private happiness means a great deal 
to you and to your company. Investigate The 
Land of Plenty, where THE WAY YOU LIVE 
teams with other essential industrial advantages 


for better plant operation. 


Call or write the Industrial and Agricultural Department, 
Drawer N-317, Norfolk and Western Railway, Roanoke, Va. 
This department, with almost a half-century of specialized 
experience in finding plant sites for specific industries, is at 
your service. It will provide any data you require about any 
section of The Land of Plenty . . . promptly, without obliga- 


tion and in confidence. Write or telephone today. 


Norpotk... Westerue. 


RAILWAY 


+ The Land, of Plenty —the six great states served by the 
Norfolk and Western — Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, North 
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production } utd wit the 


new Remington = 





typewriter! 






just watch it 
increase production... slash typing time! 


Today, when greater individual productivity in . 
the office is so important, the PRODUCTION PLUS 
values of the new Remington Electri-conomy 
Typewriter pay off. Yes, pay off again and again © 










as a time, work and money saver for offices 
throughout the country. Vital records, accurate 
Statistics, multiple reports, distinctive corre- 
spondence—these and many others are prepared 
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REMINGTON RAND 


swiftly ...and with electric ease on the 
ROOM 2456, 315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10 ne eee 7 
| 


C) Yours for the asking .. . FREE copy of folder RE 8353 Remington Electri-conomy. Mail coupon for free 


describing the new Electri-conomy. 
(0 Yours—Free Electri-conomy Test in your office—with- 
out obligation of course. 


.. folder telling the amazing economy story. 
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Thermopane windows prevent downdrafts in the cafeteria of the Kansas City 


Life Insurance Company building, Kansas City, Mo. 


Even in coldest 


winter, customers can be seated comfortably close to windows, thus afford- 
ing maximum use of floor space. Architects, Wight & Wight, Kansas City. 


How to Do More Business—Close to Windows 


To get maximum use of costly floor space, it is 
necessary to seat people as close to the windows 
as possible. Thermopane* insulating glass per- 
mits you to get this full use of your floor space 
without uncomfortable chilliness in winter. 
Tables—or desks—can be placed right by 
your windows. 

Thermopane’s two panes of glass with 144” 
dry air hermetically sealed between provide 
approximately twice the thermal insulation of 
single glass. It not only assures comfort near 
the windows but also reduces the costs of 


Two Panes of Glass 


winter heating and summer air conditioning. 

Furthermore, when you use large glass 
areas, the costs of exterior construction, finish- 
ing and decorating of that wall space are 
eliminated. 

When you add up all its economic advan- 
tages—more usable floor space, lower heating 
and air conditioning bills, elimination of other 
wall construction costs—Thermopane should be 
considered for public and commercial build- 
ings, as well as homes. For a complete under- 
standing, write for our Thermopane literature. 


*® 


FOR BETTER VISION SPECIFY THERMOPANE 


MADE WITH POLISHED PLATE GLASS Blanket of Dry Air 


L 

Shermopane 
GLASS) 

F< MADE ONLY BY LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 


Bondermetic Seal* 61115 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio 
(Metal-to-Glass) 



















































The 350 watt model for 
hunting or fishing lodge, 
camp, cabin, boats, docks. 
Electricity for lights, radio. 
Weighs 70 lbs. Handle for 
carrying. Fits in trunk of 
car. Complete with % -gal- 
lon fuel tank. 


PROTECTION AGAINST 
POWER FAILURE 
A stand-by Kohler Plant— 
2 KW to 15 KW—maintains 
automatic heat, running 
water, lights and refriger- 
ation when storms or acci- 
dents cut off central station 
service. Takes over the crit- 
ical load automatically. 
Stops automatically when 
power is restored. Widely 
used on farms, in hatcheries, 
greenhouses, hospitals, pub- 
lic es processing 
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KOHLER ELECTRIC PLANTS 


Sowwe 


of Electricity 


SOLE SUPPLY « PORTABLE AND MOBILE « STAND-BY 
















Portable model—1500 watts for 
intermittent duty — saves time, 
reduces costs for builders. Used for 
saws, drills, pipe threaders, cutters, 
floor sanders. Eliminates power line 
hook-ups. Weighs 75 lbs. Handle for 
carrying. Operates universal (AC- 
DC) motors. 










Model 350M21, 350 
watts, 115 volt A.C. 
Manual control. 
Length 18", width 
12", height 17’. 


Model 3.5A21, 3.5 
KW, 115 volt A.C. 
Automatic start and 
stop. Length 41’, 
width 16", height 28”. 


Kohler Electric Plants are aveilable in a wide 
range of sizes—powered by 4-cycle Kohler 
Engines. Write for folder H-23. 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin. Established 1873. 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


PLUMBING FIXTURES © HEATING EQUIPMENT * ELECTRIC PLANTS ® AIR-COOLED ENGINES 





LETTERS 





Response _ 


I read with great anger the letters of two 
readers (Nov. 6 issue) who were very put 
out because of a picture they had seen in 
NewswEEK showing a couple of Red Korean 
nurses in a state of undress surrounded by 
American soldiers. 

It seems to me they could find something 
much worse to worry about in this world 


today ... 


Mrs. JOHN ZIRKEL 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


>... As for the photo of the two Red Korean 
nurses “partially disrobed at the mercy of 
four men”—the girls look quite capable of de- 
fending their honor though I hardly think it 
likely that they will be called upon to do so. 
They’re not exactly loaded with sex appeal. 


ALICE ZWICKER DAMERON 
Capt. A.N.C.—Retired 


Bangor, Maine 


. It is common knowledge to a great 
many: persons, including myself, who have 
spent time in Korea and know from firsthand 
experience that the clothing, as well as mod- 
esty, of Korean women is rather meager. This 
situation exists without the least concern on 
their part. Therefore, the clothing predica- 
ment the gun-packing “nurses” were put to 
consumed a minor portion of their thoughts. 
As for the nurses being at the mercy of our 
men, I doubt very much if the men were im- 
-eneeeee at all with the opportunities at hand. 


Ray Borcz 
Bucknell University 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


>... I served with the U.S. troops ... in 
Korea, from early July until just recently .. 

If these [writers] could have seen some of the 
American soldiers captured ... young 18- 
year-old boys with their hands tied ... shot 
in the back of their heads ... I saw these 
things and more and I could never forget 
them if I wanted to. In my opinion it’s about 
time all Americans wised up ... 


Scr. C. W. KuyYKENDALL 


Letterman Army Hospital 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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Above: New 150-HP Packard ‘300’— 
one of nine exciting new models for 51 








They “watch the watch’ in 6 time zones! 


When it’s noon in New York. it’s still only 
7:00 a. m. in Honolulu — but all through the 6 time zones, 
United Air Lines’ on-time dependability is in action. 


“Watch that watch!” is the Mainliner motto 

everywhere, but especially in the Operations Control 
Center illustrated here. Located in Denver. served by one 
of the world’s finest communications systems, this 

great central operating base monitors all flights on United's 
10,500-mile Main Line Airway. 


Freight © Air Parcel Post 


Over radio, teletype, and direct telephone circuits 

a constant flow of information comes in, and necessary 
instructions go out. System-wide weather 

reports . . . positions of all Mainliners . . . passengers and 
cargo requirements at all stations, and many other 


operating factors are known at all times. 


This centralized control is just one of the reasons 
why United offers you greater schedule dependability all 
around the clock — and all the year around. 


Passengers * Mail * Express UNITED THE NATION’S NUMBER 1 COAST-TO-COAST AIRLINE 


Did you know that going by United Mainliner often costs you less than Ist class surface travel? 


©U.A.L. 1950 


For more details and reservations call or write United Air Lines or an Authorized Travel Agent: 
y 
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For Your Information 


BULL’S-EYE: Although Newsweex’s contributing Editor 
Raymond Moley was one of the 50 political experts who 
participated in our special Election Previews (a good 
score, too: average GOP gains of 26 House and three 
Senate seats were forecast), he also conducted his cus- 
tomary personal poll. Every two 
years, early on election day, Moley 
writes down a set of figures esti- 
mating the new line-up in Con- 
gress, seals them in an envelope, 
and mails them to Executive Edi- 
tor Chet Shaw. Last Thursday 
before witnesses the envelope was 
opened in Shaw’s office and the 
figures checked. Moley beamed. 
He had called the Senate races 
right on the nose, the new alignment being 49 to 47. And 
in the House contests, Moley’s forecast figure for GOP 
gains was 30 seats (latest figure 27). Moley credits his 
accuracy to the acumen of top political reporters whom 
he phoned in key states. For instance, his last-minute 
call to a newspaperman in Chicago convinced him that 
Dirksen would upset Lucas in Illinois. 





COVER TO COVER: This is one of the weeks when the 
importance of a news event demands description from 
every angle. Newsweek's flexible formula permits the 
marshaling of all hands who can contribute to the full 
understanding of the election results—what they mean 
today and how they will influence the future. The result 
is cover-to-cover coverage. As usual, The Periscope leads 
the magazine and features provocative postelection items 
about possible Cabinet changes as well as capital fore- 
casts in Washington Trends. National Affairs follows with 
a recapitulation of all Senate, House, and gubernatorial 
races, detailed description of the new Congress, and a 
report on those major bills that will be passed and those 
that won't. Next, International provides a roundup of 
United States election reaction in London, Paris, and Bonn. 
Then Press comes along with a story on how the political 
pollsters scored. Radio reviews the role played by tele- 
vision. In the Business department you will learn business- 
men’s prospects under the new Congress and how the 
stock market reacted to the GOP victory. Supplementing 
the news coverage are the signed-opinion columns of 
political experts Raymond Moley and Ernest K. Lindley, 
who, incidentally, took time out to address the Naval War 
College at Newport for the fourth time last Friday. 


THE COVER: Capt. Homer K. Hanson is a jet pilot of 
the 35th Fighter Squadron now flying over Korea. As soon 
as possible a decision must be made on just how far both 
United States and United Nations fighters and bombers 
will extend their operations to the 
north. There are two choices. An 
attempt can be made to wipe out 
all Red Chinese communications 
lines and bridges within Korean 
territory, a most difficult task. The 
same operation may be carried out 
inside Manchuria, thus risking a 
third world war just as the Chinese 
Reds have risked it by moving into 
Korea. For an analysis of whether or not American air 
power can offset enemy superiority in ground forces on 
both sides of the North Korean border, see page 36 
(photo by Horace Bristol—Black Star). 
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When the going is tough, Lee Winter/Summer 
tires are at their best! 


All winter long they keep you on the straight and narrow. You'll 
ride, not slide . . . their rugged calks are built to bite through to the 
solid surface under snow and mud. No slip. No spin. No skid. 


But these are not just snow tires—for by next Spring the snow 
calks will have worn down to the regular riding ribs underneath and 
you will get extra thousands of trouble-free miles. 


Made in both conventional and Extra Low Pressure sizes, Lee 
Winter/Summer tires are patented to prevent imitation... and 
are covered by thé Lee Double Guaranty against all road hazard 
damage for twelve full months...any injury to the tire and 
we make good. 


Yes, this is for sure—when you put Lee Winter/Summer tires on 
your car you get 


at Ns 














Lee Tires are sold by 
more than 19,000 
dealers from coast to 
coast who display the 
insignia shown below 
—and each honors 
the guarantees issued 
by all others. 


*Tread Design, U. S. Pat. 2,505,137 
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The Periscope 


Acheson, Brannan, and Ewing Vulnerable 

In addition to the pressures being exerted on 
Truman for the ouster of Acheson, look for Democratic 
leaders to press also for removal of Agriculture Secre- 
tary Brannan and Federal Security Administrator 
Oscar Ewing. Brannan will be pilloried not only for the 
election failure of his Brannan plan but for an alleged 
state of disorganization in his department. It will be 
argued that the brash Ewing, long anathema to in- 
fluential senators, will certainly have to go if Truman 
hopes -to raise the FSA post to Cabinet level. 


Anti-Acheson Pressure Growing 

Although the President was still undecided on 
Acheson early this week, the hue and cry for his re- 
moval was mounting at a rate beyond anything Truman 
had anticipated. However, those who felt that the 
President might still withstand the pressure pointed 
out that Acheson had stood by Truman when the 
latter's prestige was at rock bottom. When Truman 
returned to Washington after the Republican victory 
in 1946, Acheson was one of the few who went to the 
station to meet him, and then helped him draft his 
postelection statement. Acheson also stood by Truman 
in the darkest days of the 1948 campaign. 


Sawyer on List Too 

Commerce Secretary Sawyer is another Cabinet 
member marked for expulsion by influential Adminis- 
tration leaders. This has nothing to do with the elec- 
tion returns. Those gunning for him simply feel Sawyer 
is still moving too half-heartedly on measures to control 
defense production. Navy Secretary Matthews’s early 
resignation is certain; it has been in the cards for 
several months. He'll be succeeded by George Killion, 
head of the American President Lines. 


What Team Is He On? . 

Some Administration leaders are extrenjely bitter 
toward Sen. Estes Kefauver, chairman of !the crime 
investigating committee. Senate Majority Leader Scott 
Lucas blames his defeat entirely upon Kefauver-com- 
mittee revelations in Chicago on the eve of the 
election. Lucas has denounced Kefauver in unprint- 
able language in phone conversations with the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. Kefauver, dismayed, points 
out that he exposed Republicans too. 





Election Afterthoughts 

The defeat of such compulsory-medical-insurance 
advocates as Reps. Andrew Biemiler of Wisconsin and 
Eugene O'Sullivan of Nebraska can be attributed 
directly to the campaign efforts of the medical 
profession...Twenty-three of the 27 Democrats 
beaten in the House were freshmen who came in on 
Truman’s wing-and-prayer in 1948. 


Newsweek, November 20. 1950 (No part of The Periscope may be reproduced without written permission) 


Could They Have Done Better? 

Now that they're over their postelection glow, 
Republican strategists wonder why they didn’t pick 
up even more House seats than they did, particularly 
in New York and Pennsylvania. They complain that 
Dewey’s unexpectedly large New York City vote, for 
example, should have meant four additional House 
seats for the GOP. Some suggest that part of Dewey’s 
margin resulted from a deal with dissident Democrats. 


Capital Straws 

Under Secretary of State James Webb is seriously 
considering accepting the presidency of a nationally 
known industrial concern ... Lame-duck Sen. Frank 
Graham of North Carolina is a good bet to head up the 
National Science Foundation ... W. Averell Harriman 
is sounding out fellow officials on the advisability of 
placing post-Marshall plan economic aid abroad under 
the Defense Department. 


Those Flexible Instructions 

During the Wake Island talk between Truman and 
MacArthur, the President told the general to do 
nothing that would give the Chinese Communists the 
impression that we wanted a war with them—but also 
authorized him to do whatever he felt necessary this 
side of the border to safeguard U.S. troops. 


Korea Uses Power Too 

Those who advocate permitting the Red Chinese 
forces to occupy the North Korean hydroelectric 
power-plant area ignore this important circumstance: 
This hydroelectric power doesn’t just serve Man- 
churia’s factories; it also is needed to manufacture the 
nitrogen-bearing fertilizer that once enriched agri- 
culture throughout Korea. Loss of these nitrates was 
one of South Korea’s prime postwar grievances and a 
reason why the U.S. has had to ship quantities of 
fertilizer to South Korea since the war. 


A Compromise Solution 

A solution to the North Korean border puzzler that 
is gaining some favor at the UN would be to set up an 
international enclave embracing the power-dam area. 
This would safeguard the flow of electricity both to 
Manchuria and to North Korean installations. 


UN Briefs 

Farfetched as it seems, some European UN dele- 
gates are convinced that Russia masterminded the Red 
Chinese attack to come just before the U.S. election to 
weaken the Democrats and presumably strengthen 
American isolationism ... A Dutch delegate’s comment 
during a debate on how to define aggression: “It is not 
difficult to recognize. No one can define a pretty girl, 
but thank heaven we know one when we see one.” 





U. S. to Rebuild Korea 

A current U.S. headache at the UN is getting other 
nations to chip in for the relief and rehabilitation of 
Korea. The U.S. is pressing to get Korean aid approved 
as a compulsory assessment and is offering to assume 
two-thirds of the bill—even though on normal UN as- 
sessments the U. S. share is only 40%. But the others all 
argue for voluntary contributions—meaning the U.S. 
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will in fact have to ante up far more than two-thirds if 
the Korean program is to be .big enough to amount 
to anything. 


New Soviet Line on Tito? 

For what it’s worth, Yugoslav UN delegates report 
that the Russian delegates have suddenly started 
making cordial overtures toward them, through inter- 
mediaries. Also, in Washington the Russians invited 
Yugoslav Foreign Minister Kardelj and UN delegate 
Ales Bebler to the Nov. 7 Soviet anniversary party for 
the first time since the Tito-Stalin rift began in 1948. 


Mobilization Notes 

Aircraft manufacturers, loaded with defense orders, 
are beginning to raid labor markets around the country 
for tool and die makers, welders, mechanics, machin- 
ists, and machine-tool operators . . . More than 7,000 
key U.S. plants have accepted voluntary war-produc- 
tion assignments in the event of total mobilization; 
assignments are under negotiation for 25,000 more. 


A Third Labor Federation? 

Leaders of the Communist-line unions expelled from 
the CIO will soon hold a “national labor conference” in 
Washington to map plans for a third labor federation. 
Longshoreman boss Harry Bridges, facing prison or 
deportation on a perjury rap, is tactical chief of the 
group, which is already active in New York and 
San Francisco. 


Army Enlistment Lags 

The Army’s voluntary recruiting program is lagging 
badly. Only 12,000 new men enlisted last month, com- 
pared with 19,000 for the Air Force. And the Air 
Force generally did better on quality. To get into the 
Army a man has to score only 70 on the intelligence- 
classification test; the Air Force minimum is 90. 


Aviation Bits 

Britain may exploit its de Havilland Comet, the first 
jet airliner, by putting it on the fashionable New York- 
Nassau run ... The new emphasis on Alaska is high- 
lighted by the Air Force 1951 construction budget 
allotting $40,000,000 for two major Alaskan bases and 
less than $30,000,000 for twelve in the U.S. ... Some 
180 B-29 Superforts are being converted into “gasoline 
trucks” for mid-air refueling. Distributed among the 
nine medium bomber groups, they'll be based strate- 
gically all over the globe. 


Entertainment Shorts 

Cary Grant and wife Betsy Drake have recorded a 
proposed radio program based on the Eric Hodgins 
book-movie “Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream House.” 
They’re also showing potential sponsors a TV script on 
the same theme . .. A Saturday-morning radio program 
interpreting news events in simple language for chil- 
dren. is being started this week by veteran commentator 
H. V. Kaltenborn on NBC’s New York outlet . . . Auto 
firms are making color movies of the 1951 models on 
the chance that color-TV advertising is almost here . . . 
“The Foundling,” a modern novel by Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, will be published by Scribner's in March. 


Washington Trends 


Don’t expect much action from the lame-duck special 
session of Congress scheduled to convene Nov. 27. 
Republicans will make every effort to stall on major 
measures until the newly elected 82nd Congress meets 
in January. And the President’s defeated and disheart- 
ened leadership can’t be expected to show much fight. 


Odds are against special-session action on rent control, 
an excess-profits tax, or statehood for Hawaii and 
Alaska. Only a supplemental defense appropriation 
will win quick approval. 


»Truman’s inclination will be to fight for his Fair Deal 
when the 82nd Congress opens. But Democratic 
strategists will advise against it—urging him to soft- 
pedal for the time being such issues as compulsory 
health insurance, the Brannan plan, and civil rights. 


Top Democrats believe shelving the formerly top- 
priority Fair Deal projects is now an urgent tactical 
“must.” Only thus, they argue, will they stand a chance 
of salvaging intact the Administration foreign program. 


>The Administration is confident of reaching agree- 
ment with France on rearming Germany. The U. S., 
anxious above all to get Europe’s rearmament rolling, 
has taken a conciliatory position in recent talks. A 
compromise acceptable to the apprehensive French 
should be forthcoming by early December. 


General Eisenhower is prepared to start work as 
supreme commander of Atlantic Pact forces on short 
notice and may go overseas early next year. First 
moves of the new high command would be: (1) 
selection of a headquarters and (2) merging of 
regional planning groups into one central organization. 


>The State Department believes its policy toward 
Yugoslavia has paid off. Feeling is that Tito’s recent 
moves have carried: him to the point of no return— 
where he’s fully committed to the West. That’s one 
reason why the Administration will fight hard, against 
some sturdy GOP opposition, for its Yugoslav-aid bill. 


Pentagon top-rankers are frankly worried over 
Rep. Carl Vinson’s threatened investigation of tactical 
air power’s performance in Korea. Despite strenuous 
efforts to quench it, the Air Force-Navy feud is simmer- 
ing again. The Administration’s greatest fear: another 
public battle like the B-36 hearings of a year ago. 


For The Periscope’s Business Trends, see page 67. 
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*... TIL YOU LEARN NOT TO HAVE ACCIDENTS!” 


C= your door to the forgetful pup is one way to 
avoid ‘‘accidents’’ in your home. 

But protection against accidents in your business calls for 
workmen’s compensation insurance services by a strong, 
progressive organization such as Hardware Mutuals. Know 
about those services, and compare the /ow net cost with what 
you're paying now! 

Your Hardware Mutuals representative will be glad to give 
you the whole story. Ask him about our reputation for work- 
ing sympathetically with injured employes to help them get 
well... about how employes appreciate our prompt claims 


payments ... about our Loss Prevention Department's rec- 
ord for helping policyholders eliminate the cawses of acci- 
dents...and about the $88,500,000 we've returned to 
policyholders in the form of dividends! 

You enjoy many other benefits under our policy back of 
the policy . . . suchas fast, friendly, nationwide, day-and-night 
service and carefully trained representatives. 

Here’s what to do. Merely phone Western Union, ask for 
Operator 25 and say you want the name and address of your 
nearest Hardware Mutuals representative. You'll find him 
anxious to give you full information . . . without obligation! 


Jnsurance for your AUTOMOBILE... HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - 


HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 














"YOU'LL PAY FOR THIS!” 


“Early Sunday morning I was driving home from a football 
weekend. Dog tired after traveling 150 miles at night, I must 
have closed my eyes for an instant. 

“A crash like an artillery barrage woke me up in a hurry! 
I’d smashed into the rear of a moving milk truck. Big cans 
tumbled to the street and bounced off the hood of my car. 
Spilled milk covered everything like a white sheet. My new 
car was a wreck! 

“Naturally, the truck driver was boiling mad. ‘You ought 
to be arrested,’ he shouted threateningly. “You'll pay for this!’ 

*‘When I told him I was fully insured with Liberty Mutual, 
he calmed down. ‘At least you had brains enough to pick a 
company that pays fair claims,’ he muttered. 

“I learned two things from my accident with that milk 
truck. Never, never drive when you are over-tired or sleepy. I 
was lucky to escape with only bruises. Second, be sure your car 
is fully insured with a strong, national company like Liberty 
Mutual. Because their salesman gave me good advice on the 
protection I needed, I was saved from a serious financial loss. 
Liberty Mutual took care of the claim against me promptly and 
efficiently, and, except for the fifty dollars deductible under 
my policy, they paid for the collision damage to my own car.” 

Wherever you drive, Liberty Mutual’s trained representa- 
tives are ready to help you. Their job is to safeguard Liberty 
Mutual policyholders and their families from money losses 
and worry and to pay fair claims promptly. 

To insure dependable and economical service, Liberty 
Mutual serves its policyholders direct. This plan also reduces 


selling and handling costs and gives you more protection for 
your insurance dollar. Dividend savings, often as much as $20 
to $75 or more, have been returned every year to our policy- 
holders, greatly reducing their car and home insurance bills. 

Would you like to know how much you could have saved as 
one of the many policyholders of Liberty Mutual? You can 
find out very easily—by phoning or visiting the nearest of 120 
Liberty Mutual offices in the United States, Canada and 
Hawaii, or by writing to us in Boston. 
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We work to keep you safe 
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LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


mn We work to keep you safe ... by providing protection for business, home and car owners... by removing the causes of home, 
highway and work accidents... by relieving the pain and financial burden of accidents by prompt and friendly handling of claims. 
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Truman on the Strait and Narrow 


Truman Administration Democrats had 
painful post-election hangovers. The taste 
in their mouths was of Red herring. The 
spots before their eyes failed to obscure 
the unpleasant prospect of two years in 
which they would have great responsi- 
bility without much authority. 

Nominally, they will be in control of 
the 82nd Congress, which convenes next 
January. Actually, they will be at the 
mercy of a strong Republican minority 
abetted by Democrats from the South. 

When all the ballots were counted, it 
was found some 41,000,000 Americans, a 
surprisingly large turnout, had given the 


ents following him aboard the Mary 
Gail. Press secretary Charlie Ross re- 
layed the information that Mr. Truman 
was disappointed but nothing more. At 
the Capitol and at party headquarters, 
however, Democrats were less reticent. 

What had happened last week, Demo- 
crats agreed, was worse than what hap- 
pened four years ago, when they lost 
nominal as well as actual control of the 
80th Congress to the Republicans. This 
time they retained nominal but lost 
actual control. 

In the Senate, Harry Byrd of Virginia 
and his friends will be in the saddle. In 


tight regimenting economic controls. 

But the coalition may line up behind 
Taft’s proposal to combat inflation with 
really high income and excise taxes on 
luxuries. It almost certainly will reject 
Mr. Truman’s excess-profits tax on cor- 
porations (see Business). 

On most questions of foreign policy, 
the coalition will break down. The South- 
erners tend to be internationalist and to 
support the President’s program of for- 
eign aid, whereas the Taft. Republicans 
lean toward nonintervention. The Presi- 
dent’s plan for military aid to Western 
Europe probably can get through. But it 
seems likely that the Marshall plan either 
will be curtailed or hedged around with 
tight restrictions on the uses to which 
recipients can put American dollars. 

Taft himself now questions whether 
this country’s first line of defense is in 
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Republicans approximately 22,300,000 
votes and the Democrats 18,700,000. 
Thus the Republicans polled about 54 
per cent of the popular vote. The Demo- 
crats won a majority of the Congress with 
a minority vote because of light balloting 
in the South, where many Democratic 
candidates were unopposed. 


THE CONGRESS: 


Anti-Truman Line-up 


Aboard the Williamsburg somewhere 
in Chesapeake Bay, President Truman 
studied the election returns at his leisure 
and offered no comment to correspond- 





the House, ultimate control will rest with 
Eugene Cox of Georgia, Howard W. 
Smith of Virginia, William M. Colmer of 
Mississippi, and other senior Democrats 
from the South. Where they can agree 
with Sen. Robert A. Taft and with Minor- 
ity Leader Joseph Martin of the House, 
they can write the laws, rewrite them, or 
refuse to write them. 

What the Republican-Democratic al- 
liance will do is no mystery. It will not 
give the President compulsory health 
insurance, the Brannan farm-price-sup- 
port plan, renewed rent control, civil- 
rights legislation, or any other part of 
the so-called Fair Deal program. Its tend- 
ency will be to favor loose rather than 
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Europe. But Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
slated to be the North Atlantic nations’ 
supreme commander, should carry as 
much weight with Republicans on this 
question as Taft—probably more. More- 
over, the Southern Democrats favor 
United States-financed European defense. 

On Far Eastern policy, the President 
won't be able to defy Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, a particular favorite of the 
Republicans, as he sometimes has in the 
past. The likelihood is that Formosa will 
be kept out of Communist hands by what- 
ever means necessary and that Chiang 
Kai-shek and other foes of Mao Tse-tung 








*New York’s First Congressional seat (counted as 
Democratic) is still in doubt. 
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The winners: 


will receive more American support. Red 
China’s entry into the UN probably will 
be firmly opposed by American delegates 
to the UN. 

The one thing the new Congress can 
be expected to agree upon is heavy 
expenditures for the U.S. defense estab- 
lishment. What the armed services ask 
for they probably will get. They may 
even get Universal Military Training this 
time. This means a continuation of heavy 
government spending. And since the 
government will be semiparalyzed by 
disagreement between Congress and the 
Administration about domestic measures 
for controlling the home economy, higher 
prices and more inflation appear inevi- 
table, even if taxes are raised to a pain- 
fully high level. 

As to what accounted for the defeat 
suffered by the Democrats last week, 
their own leaders guessed that the 
causes could be summarized something 
like this: 

1—Revolt of the electorate generally 
against labor’s direct intervention in poli- 
tics as a voting bloc and as a pressure 
group between elections. 

2—Fear of a third world war, intensi- 
fied just before the election by the 
appearance of Red Chinese divisions on 
the Korean fighting front. Also -some 
resentment of alleged inequities in the 
present draft system. 

3—The rapidly rising cost of living, felt 
particularly by housewives. 

4—Resentment against the Senate's 
“whitewash” of the State Department, 
under suspicion because Secretary of 
State Acheson had turned his back on 
Chiang Kai-shek but refused to turn it 
on Alger Hiss. 

5—Exposure of the shady and some- 
times corrupt practices of big-city ma- 
chines. Part of the exposing was done, 
ironically, by the Senate Kefauver com- 
mittee, a Democratic-controlled body. 
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Sens. Taft, Millikin, and Duff put on victory smiles 


THE SENATE: 


Democrats on the Ropes 


With 36 seats at stake, the Republicans 
needed to hit a lucky seven to win 
the Senate. But much of the country’s 
attention was focused on four contests. 
>In Ohio, Sen. Robert A. Taft was threat- 
ened by the most powerful coalition of 
labor yet effected. Symbolizing conserva- 
tive Republicanism, he was also the 
favorite Democratic target. 

PIn Illinois, Senate Majority Leader Scott 
Lucas was threatened by a part-time 
isolationist, former Rep. Everett Dirksen. 
PSen. Millard E. Tydings of Maryland 
seemed the hands-down favorite against 
a political newcomer, the “constructive” 
Republican John M. Butler. 

In California, Republican Rep. Richard 
M. Nixon, whose rise had been meteoric 
even before he won nationwide at- 
tention by breaking the Hiss case, 
faced Rep. Helen Gahagan Douglas. 

In all four of these highly publicized 
campaigns, the Republicans were victor- 
ious. Taft’s plurality exceeded all ex- 
pectations—over 425,000. Nixon proved 
that he was a notable vote getter by 
running over 500,000 votes ahead of his 
opponent. And Taft’s friend and ally, 
Republican Sen. Eugene D. Millikin de- 
feated John A. Carroll, a Fair Dealer. 

Another heavy blow was struck at the 
Democratic leadership when the party 
whip, Sen. Francis Myers of Pennsyl- 
vania, was defeated by Gov. James H. 
Duff. In Connecticut, Democratic Sens. 
Brien McMahon and William Benton held 
on to their seats, but Benton’s 1,200-vote 
plurality was challenged by Prescott 
Bush, his GOP opponent, who immedi- 
ately began legal action for a recount. 
Former National Association of Manu- 
facturers president Wallace Bennett un- 
seated veteran New Deal Sen. Elbert 


Thomas in Utah; but Democrat Thomas 
C. Hennings returned the favor by beat. 
ing Sen. Forrest Donnell in Missouri. 

In all, Republicans won five of the 
seven seats they needed for control. 


THE HOUSE: 


Closeness and Upset 


Rep. W. Kingsland Macy comes from a 
suburban New York district (on Long 
Island) which normally gives Republicans 
overwhelming pluralities. Last Tuesday 
the Nassau-Suffolk County voters fol- 
lowed their normal practice—with one ex- 
ception. Macy came in 126 votes short of 
election on a formal count. He announced 
he would contest the election. GOP lead- 
ers seemed disinclined to aid him. 

There was a reason for the Macy 
debacle. A letter he had received from 
Lt. Gov. Joe Hanley, the Republican 
candidate for the Senate, indicated that 
he had stepped out of the gubernatorial 
picture after promises from Gov. Thomas 
E. Dewey that his financial obligations 
would be taken care of. It had somehow 
fallen into the hands of the Democrats, 
much to the embarrassment of the Re- 
publican Party. Macy was accused of 
slipping it to the opposition. Despite his 
denials, Macy’s incredibly poor showing 
was charged up to Republican ire. 

Elsewhere in the nation, the Repub- 
licans picked up 27 House seats—far from 
control of the lower chamber. This gave 
the Democrats 235 seats, the Republicans 
199, and an independent from Ohio, one. 
Among those Republicans who made it: 
two former Illinois congressmen, Fred 
Busbey and Richard Vail, both onetime 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
members. In Wisconsin, the Fair Dealer 
Andrew Biemiller fell by the wayside. 
His opponent: ex-Rep. Charles Kersten, 
a conservative Republican. 
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LABOR: 


Kick-in-the-Teeth Vote 


The most optimistic thing PAC chair- 
man Kroll could find to say about labor’s 
nationwide beating was that it could 
have been worse—as bad as 1946 when 
the Republicans won Congress. 

Between them the CIO and AFL 
spent just about $1,000,000 on behalf of 
their chosen candidates. It was the big- 
gest election effort they ever made, and 
very nearly their worst defeat. 

In bare figures, the results did not look 
too bad. Of 31 labor-backed Senate can- 
didates, seventeen won. The PAC fought 
in 150 Congressional districts and _ its 
candidates won more than 50 seats. 

But labor lost the fights it wanted most 
to win, as in Ohio. Joseph T. Ferguson, 
Sen. Robert A. Taft’s opponent, did not 
even carry heavily unionized Cuyahoga 
County (Cleveland). Labor claims 
1,250,000 union members in Ohio, and 
they all were urged to whip Taft. Yet 
the Republican leader won going away. 

Kroll, looking around for the reasons 
for labor’s defeats, blamed war and 
women, among other things. He issued 
a day-after-election statement saying: 
“The results... reflect a feeling of in- 
security and uncertainty on the part of 
the American people resulting from the 
complex situation in which we are now 
engaged as a_ result of Communist 
aggression in the Far East and threatened 
aggression elsewhere in the world.” 

As for the women, Kroll said a spot 
check just before election in Ohio showed 
that only 25 per cent of the wives of 
union members had registered. 

Some labor leaders out in the states 
blamed their shellacking on the indiffer- 
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H.S.T.’s straight Democratic vote .. . 


ence of rank-and-file union members. 
“They are fat now—getting good wages,” 
said one leader. “They don’t even attend 
union meetings. A ten per cent wage cut 
would cure this.” 

The ClO convention opens in Chicago 
Nov. 20. One of the more unpleasant facts 
facing the union leaders at their election 
inquest will be that some rank-and-file 
members, in Ohio at least, ignored the 
PAC and voted to suit themselves. 


THE CABINET: 


Finger on Acheson 


Mandate-appraisers were agreed on 
one thing: Secretary Dean G. Acheson 
and his State Department had received a 
vote of no confidence. Acheson's arch- 
enemy, Sen. Joseph McCarthy, had been 
one of the heroes of the campaign. The 
anti-Acheson pot was boiling over. 

But the fire had been burning for a 
long time. In prewar State Department 
feuding, Acheson had been called leader 
of a “pro-Soviet clique” by former Assist- 
ant Secretary of State A.A. Berle. The 
Alger Hiss case had brought Acheson 
notoriety as a friend of the defendant. 
After the sensational trial and conviction, 
Acheson had said: “I will not turn my 
back on Alger Hiss.” 

Senator McCarthy's onslaught on the 
State Department, the abortive reopen- 
ing of the Amerasia case, and the “81 
cases” of alleged government Reds were 
not palliated by Sen. Millard E. 
Tydings’s Foreign Relations subcommit- 
tee hearings. 

After the Tydings hearings, the 
Acheson position was further compro 
mised by publication of a memorandum 
submitted to George C. Marshall by a 
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Senate Appropriations subcommittee in 
1947 warning the then Secretary of State 
that “under the administration of Dean 
Acheson,” there had been a “deliberate, 
calculated program ... not only to protect 
Communist personnel in high places but 
to reduce security and intelligence pro 
tection to a nullity.” 

Acheson also came a cropper on Far 
East policy. The Chinese Communists, 
whom some State Department officials 
had called harmless “agrarian reformers,” 
defeated the regime of Chiang Kai-shek. 
Republicans and other Administration 
critics blamed the Nationalist collapse 
in large part on Acheson’s State De 
partment. 

Rumblings of discontent exploded into 
shouts when the Korean war began. 
Acheson’s earlier exclusion of Korea and 
Formosa from America’s “defensive pei 
imeter” and the disclosure of a secret 
Owen Lattimore memo to the State De 
partment advising that the South Korean 
government be allowed “to fall without 
making it look as if the United States had 
pushed it” counted heavily against the 
State Department. 

Acheson strongly backed President 
Truman’s decision to fight for Korea but 
the public-relations effect of his new 
stand was vitiated by his continued oppo- 
sition to American defense of Formosa. 
The preelection entry of Communist 
China into the war was the last straw. 

Acheson had moved energetically to 
make the Marshall plan and the Military 
Assistance Program a success in Western 
Europe but Republicans concentrated on 
his “Asiatic failures.” Strife between the 
State Department and Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, particularly over Formosa, 
cost the Secretary further face. 

Election day told the story. Tydings, 
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who had withstood the attempted 
Roosevelt purge in 1938, was defeated. 
Wherever Communism and Asiatic policy 
were heavily emphasized, Administration 
senators and congressmen lost. 

The postmortems began almost imme- 
diately. Sen. Owen Brewster, Harold 
Stassen, and Senator-elect Nixon, Repub- 
licans all, publicly demanded Acheson’s 
resignation. Democrats, refusing to be 
quoted, agreed that Acheson would have 
to be sacrificed to bipartisanship in 
foreign policy. 

Acheson refused to be the patsy. “So 
far as my intention to resign is con- 
cerned,” he told reporters the day fol- 
lowing the elections, “I have no such 
intention whatsoever.” The GOP ad- 
vance, he said confidently, would have 
no effect on his policies. The President 
had said that the Secretaryship was 
Acheson’s as long as he wanted it. 

And the President was a stubborn man. 
But Washington observers recalled that 
he had made equally unequivocal prom- 
ises to Defense Secretary Louis Johnson, 
only to drop him when the heat became 
excessive. And White House advisers and 
Democratic strategists, reading the hand- 
writing on the ballots, were already 
pressing him to ditch Secretary Acheson. 
Unless he was replaced, they urged, a 
hostile Senate would harass the Presi- 
dent at every turn. 

Who would succeed Acheson? W. 
Averell Harriman, heir apparent to the 
top post, had campaigned against Sen. 
Robert A. Taft, accusing him of further- 
ing Kremlin ends in this country. He had 
also gone after Nixon. It might be difficult 
to get Harriman confirmed in a Senate of 
the 82nd’s political temper. Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court Fred Vinson, a 
close friend of Mr. Truman, would have 
no confirmation trouble but he lacked 
toreign experience. John Foster Dulles, a 
member of the GOP Liberal wing, might 
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Fair Dealers like O’Mahoney and Southern Democrats like Russell or Hill shunned leadership 


get the nod in a move to appease 
the opposition. 

Among the other possibilities were 
appointment of Robert Lovett, now Dep- 
uty Secretary of Defense, a former Under 
Secretary of State, and John McCloy now 
U.S. High Commissioner in Germany. 

Whatever decisions the President 
might be contemplating, there was trou- 
ble ahead for the State Department and 
Acheson. McCarthy and his Republican 
Senatorial colleagues were already mak- 
ing plans for broadening the stymied 
State Department inquiry to include 
other agencies of the government. Nixon, 
with the approval of House Un-American 
Activities Committee chairman John 
Wood, announced that he would reopen 
the Amerasia case and clean up the loose 
ends of the Hiss case. 

Undoubtedly fur would fly and much 
of it would be Acheson’s. What would 
happen to American foreign policy and to 
the strong front against Russia during the 
hassle was anybody’s guess and ev- 
erybody’s worry. 


LEADERSHIP: 


Headaches in the Senate 


Senate Democrats were a battered 
army whose command post had been 
blown up. What they would do about 
replacements was a problem. Replace- 
ments had to be made for Majority Leader 
Scott Lucas, Majority Whip Francis Myers, 
Chairman Millard Tydings of the Armed 
Services Committee, and Chairman Elbert 
Thomas of the Labor Committee. 

To turn the command over to Harry 
Byrd of Virginia, Walter George of Geor- 
gia, or other Southern Democrats with 
high seniority would be to hand it to an 
enemy general. On domestic issues, as is 
no secret, Southerners are more anti- 
Administration than most Republicans. 
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All the Democratic senators in Was))- 
ington last week were busy nominati:g 
somebody else for the leadership johs. 
Sen. Richard Russell of Georgia, leader 
of the opposition to Mr. Truman’s civil- 
rights program, a middle-of-the-roader in 
other matters, was in line to succeed 
Tydings as chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee and might be asked to 
accept the leadership too. He said he 
didn’t want it. Sen. Joseph O’Mahoney of 
Wyoming, a Fair Dealer, also was eligible 
for the leadership. But he favored Russell 
or almost anybody else. 

Other possibilities included Lister Hill 
of Alabama, the Fair Dealer who pre- 
vented Alabama from going Dixiecrat, 
Clinton Anderson of New Mexico, former 
Secretary of Agriculture and an off-and-on 
Fair Dealer, and Ernest McFarland of 
Arizona, a middle-of-the-roader. . 

President Truman will have slight in- 
fluence on the Democratic caucus’s 
choices and probably won't trv to 
interfere, as President Roosevelt once 
did, successfully, when Alben Barkley 
beat the late Pat Harrison of Mississippi 
for the leadership. At the moment, Mr. 
Truman’s endorsement probably would 
do a candidate more harm than good. 

James E. Murray of Montana, a pro- 
labor Fair Dealer, will replace Thomas as 
chairman of the Senate Labor Committee. 
This will make no material change in the 
committee’s complexion. 

On the House side, several committee 
chairmen retired but will be succeeded 
automatically by ranking Democrats 
whose politics are much the same as the 
members they replace. In spite of the 
Republican sweep, there were no serious 
casualties among House leaders, either 
Democratic or Republican. Sam Rayburn 
of Texas will remain the speaker, 
John McCormack of. Massachusetts the 
majority leader, and Joseph Martin of 
Massachusetts the minority leader. 
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Impy and wife: DeSapio didn’t grin 










MACHINES: 


Twilight of the Bosses 


The political bosses’ game wasn’t up, 
but some of them were cashing in their 
chips, victims of their own miscalculations. 

In New York, some fast politicking had 
preceded the campaign. Bronx Demo- 
cratic boss Edward J. Flynn and 
Tammany Hall leader Carmine DeSapio 
had ditched Acting Mayor Vincent 
Impellitteri, successor to the peripatetic 
William O’Dwyer, and nominated for 
New York City’s top post Judge 
Ferdinand Pecora, the choice of the 
small Liberal Party. In return, the Liberal 
Party had backed the Flynn-DeSapio 
candidate for governor, Rep. Walter 
Lynch, running against the incumbent 
Thomas E. Dewey. 

Instead of guaranteeing a statewide 
victory, these deals had split both the 
Democrats and the Liberals. When 
Impellitteri chose to run as an independ- 
ent, he got open or covert support from 
many Tammany District leaders. Robert 
Blaikie, who had bolted once before to 
support Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. in 
Roosevelt’s first bid for Congress, moved 
into the Impellitteri camp. With him 
went Frank Sampson, onetime Tammany 
grand sachem who had been ousted by 
the DeSapio faction. Former Democratic 
National Chairman James A. Farley 
threw his support to Impellitteri. 

The result was a rout of the Demo- 
crats. Dewey was reelected and swept 
in the entire GOP ticket with the ex- 
ception of Lt. Gov. Joe Hanley, candi- 
date for the Senate, who could not 
overcome Sen. Herbert H. Lehman’s 
tremendous personal popularity. In New 
York City, Pecora was washed out by 
Impellitteri, losing by 220,000 votes. 
Boss Flynn was barely able to deliver a 
2,000-vote plurality in his own Bronx. 

Last week, New York’s Democratic 
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HE President should now focus on 
7s single objective: the security 
of the United States and the free 
world. His legislative program, his ap- 
pointments, his political tactics should 
all be designed to serve that purpose. 

In many crises in the past, Mr. 
Truman has acted with courage and 
with conspicuous disregard 
of all other considerations 
except the safety of the 
United States and the free 
world. But in between the 
obvious crises, he has turned 
his energies to lesser things 
on the domestic front and at 
times has seemed to forget 
the dangers of the world 
around us. His appointments, 
his speeches, the mood dis- 
played at his press conferences, and 
his political tactics have in large part 
been designed to promote his Fair 
Deal program and the political for- 
tunes of the Democratic Party. 

It was quite proper for Mr. Truman 
to trv to carry out the domestic plat- 
form to which he was pledged. In- 
deed, he had an obligation to do so. 
But the effort not only obscured but 
often hindered the greater task of 
mobilizing and maintaining support for 
a strong policy of resistance to Com- 
munist aggression. 

Mr. Truman does not need to re- 
nounce the Brannan plan, the Ewing 
program, repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, or uncompromising civil-rights 
legislation. But to press them in the 
82nd Congress would not only be 
futile; it would scatter the attention of 
Congress and the public and interfere 
with action on the supreme question 
of foreign policy and defense—and, al- 
most as important, control of inflation. 


N THE summer of 1938, Roosevelt 

tried unsuccessfully to purge the 
Democratic: Party of anti-New Deal- 
ers. The autumn brought both the 
Munich pact and large Republican 
gains in Congress. Roosevelt put the 
New Deal on the shelf and sought 
peace with the conservative Demo- 
crats. He gradually formed the coali- 
tion, including a few Republicans, 
which built up our defenses and gave 
support to the Allies. 

Mr. Truman has tried to maintain— 
with occasional lapses—the bipartisan 
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coalition, which was broadened after 
the war. He has appointed many Re- 
publicans to key foreign policy and 
defense posts. He should now put the 
Fair Deal on the shelf and remove 
every other obstacle to a coalition 
which will support firmly the strong 
measures and immense outlays which 
are essential to our survival. 

If the crisis moves quickly 
into war with Russia, the 
coalition will form almost 
automatically. If we face a 
long struggle short of a great 
war, a coalition will be hard 
to maintain. Sharp differ- 
ences of opinion almost in- 
evitably will arise among 
men of intelligence and stout 
purpose. And firm leader- 
ship will be necessary to avert the 
relapses into complacency, in which 
the isolationists become dominant. 

Unless the great war comes, a coali- 
tion including such isolationists as 
Wherry is hardly to be expected. Ex- 
cept on a few specific issues, it prob- 
ably could not include Taft—unless he 
is ready to break sharply with his 
record. It must be founded, as in the 
past, on a majority of the Democratic 
Party and the Vandenherg-Dewey- 
Warren-New England-New Jersey 
wing of the Republican Party. 


s To the Secretarvship of State, 
A the President should be guided 
largely by the men who can be count- 
ed upon to support a strong foreign 
policy and a strong defense. By drop- 
ping Acheson he would not win over a 
single isolationist. He might make it 
easier for members who favor a bipar- 
tisan policy to justify their votes to 
their constituents. Secretary Acheson 
might be even more of an embarrass- 
ment if an arrangement involving 
concessions to the Chinese Reds 
should prove feasible and useful. Har- 
riman, McCloy, Lovett, or Dulles 
could make concessions with less risk 
of being called “soft.” 

The President is justified in his high 
opinion of Acheson. But if a change 
would serve the paramount need for 
maximum and unflagging support of a 
strong and comprehensive foreign pol- 
icy, he should not hesitate to replace 
him with the best. man he can find, 
regardless of party affiliation. 
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Republican Dirksen, Democrat Hennings, and Republican Nixon share the joy with their families 


leaders were shivering in anticipation of 
a cold winter. With Impy controlling 
city-hall patronage, Tammany Hall will 
be forced to approach him cap in hand. 
Already, a shake-up is in the making 
which should give Blaikie and Sampson 
Tammany Hall leadership. On the state 
level, Farley, who had been shunned 
since his feud with the late President 
Roosevelt, seems in a fair way to supplant 
State Chairman Paul E. Fitzpatrick as 
the actual leader. 

In Illinois, Democratic boss Jake Arvey 
had promised a sweep for Senate majority 
leader Scott Lucas. He had predicted 
that Lucas would go down to the Cook 
County line with a 400,000 plurality and 
carry the state by some 270,000 votes. 
* Following Lucas’s defeat by former Rep. 
Everett Dirksen, Arvey resigned the 
chairmanship of the Cook County 
Democratic organization. 

Disaffection also cropped up in Cali- 
fornia, where James Roosevelt and his 
state chairman, Glenn Anderson had 
held tight control of the Democratic 
organization. Roosevelt had opposed 
Gov. Earl Warren, counting on the magic 
of his father’s name to offset Warren’s 
popularity. He had won the Democratic 
nomination, but lost to Warren by a 
record 1,000,000 votes. Warren polled 
more votes on the Republican line alone 
than he had on both party lines in 1946. 
Blaming the Fair Deal, Los Angeles 
Democratic officials called for a “middle- 
of-the-road Democrat as leader.” 


GOVERNORS: 


Republican Gains 


Michigan lacked a governor-elect last 
week. More accurately, the state was 
switching governors-elect daily. No one 
was predicting how the contest between 
Gov. G. Mennen (Soapy) Williams and 
his Republican opponent, Harry F. Kelly, 


would end, but the seesaw would prob- 
ably ride up and down for weeks to come. 

In the preelection forecasting, Wil- 
liams, heir to the shaving-soap fortune, 
had been the favorite. He was backed 
by Walter Reuther’s United Automobile 
Workers Union, which dominates the 
Democratic machine in Detroit, and was 
a powerful factor statewide. But in the 
swing from labor, the Democrats failed to 
poll the sweeping pluralities they ex- 
pected. The first tally gave Kelly, a two- 
term wartime governor, a 5,000-vote 
lead. The Williams forces howled. Then 
it was discovered that a block of 8,000 
votes for-Williams had been overlooked. 
The Kelly forces howled. 

A further recheck tipped the scales in 
Kelly’s favor, by the tiny margin of 314 
votes out of 1,869,372 cast. This trend 
could easily be reversed, however. A 
precinct in strongly Democratic Macomb 
County had given Williams a 707-to-221 
vote in the first count. The recheck put 
Kelly ahead by 504 to 209. But there 
were 939 straight party votes locked 
away in the precinct, according to can- 
vassers, which could only be unlocked if 
there were an official order for a recount. 
The precinct is predominantly Demo- 
cratic. No matter what the final tally 
showed, the loser would petition for 
such a recount. 

With Michigan in doubt, the Repub- 
licans could point to substantial guber- 
natorial victories. Of the 32 governorships 
at stake, the Republicans had held fif- 
teen, the Democrats seventeen, before 
election day. (Maine reelected Repub- 
lican Gov. Frank Payne in September. ) 
The GOP semisweep had changed that 
to 21 Republican governors against 10 
Democratic. Probably the biggest upset 
for the Democrats was in Arizona, which 
elected Howard Pyle, the first GOP 


governor in twenty years. 


In Connecticut, which gave the GOP. 


little comfort Congressionally, Democrat 


Chester A. Bowles, former OPA chief 
and a 100 per cent Fair Dealer, was 
beaten by Rep. John Davis Lodge. Re- 
publican John S. Fine nosed out Demo- 
cratic reformist Richardson Dilworth in 
Pennsylvania. Gov. Frank J. Lausche, a 
nominal Democrat, survived the Repub- 
lican sweep in Ohio. Gov. Paul Dever 
had no trouble defeating GOP-aspirant 
Arthur Coolidge in Massachusetts.. A fight 
in the Democratic Party of Maryland 
gave Republican Theodore R. McKeldin 
his chance to capture a “border” state. 
Nevada’s Democratic Gov. Vail Pittman 
lost to Republican Charles Russell. In 
Colorado a Democratic incumbent was 
defeated by Dan Thornton. 

The over-all tally, including those 
who. did not come up for election this 
fall: Republicans, 25; Democrats 22: 
uncertain, one. 


AMENDMENTS: 


Decisions in 34 States 


In the Nov. 7 election, 34 states de- 
cided on changes in their laws. Idaho 
gave its Indian residents full citizenship 
privileges. More conservative Rhode Is- 
land merely granted the Narragansetts 
the right to vote. 

Arkansas, Oregon, and South Dakota 
turned down prohibition statutes of vary- 
ing severity. But California and Arizona 
retused to legalize gambling; Montana 
voted against slot machines; and Massa- 
chusetts turned down a sstate lottery 
aimed at aiding the aged. 

Maryland voted for a loyalty oath for 
officeholders. Michigan made it unlawful 
to advocate “the violent overthrow of the 
government.” 

South Carolina abolished an 85-year- 
old poll tax, leaving only Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi, Tennessee, Texas, and 
Virginia as the states still charging citi- 
zens for the privilege of voting. 
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WOMEN: 


Ladies Be Seated 


Republican women fared well in the 
election too. The defeat of Rep. Helen 
Gahagan Douglas in California, where 
she ran for the Senate, left GOP Sen. 
Margaret Chase Smith of Maine without 
feminine competition in the 
branch. Mrs. Douglas’s retirement from 
the House cost the Democrats one of 
their congresswomen there. Two others, 
Mrs. Mary Norton of New Jersey, who 
retired after 26 years, and Rep. Chase 
Going Woodhouse of Connecticut, who 
was defeated, will be succeeded by men. 

Two Democratic women members, 
Rep. Edna F. Kelly of New York and 
Rep. Reva Beck Bosone of Utah, were 
reelected. Six other Democratic women 
candidates were beaten. Democrats also 
suffered the defeat of Ana Frohmiller for 
governor of Arizona. 

Republicans, on the other hand, re- 
elected to the House four incumbents: 
Edith Nourse Rogers of Massachusetts, 
Frances P. Bolton of Ohio, Katharine St. 
George of New York, and Cecil M. 
Harden of Indiana. The two other suc- 
cessful GOP candidates are both new- 
comers: Margaret Sitt Church of Illinois 
and Ruth Thompsen of Michigan. 

Mrs. Church won the seat left vacant 
by her husband, Ralph E. Church, a vet- 
eran of fourteen years in the House, who 
died this year. Miss Thompson has been 
a county probate judge, a member of the 
state legislature, and a legal assistant in 
the Labor Department and Social Secur- 
ity Board in Washington. 


Y > 
CRIME: 
- ae 


Not From the Comies 


The comic books got a clean bill of 
health in the Senate last week. “Not 
guilty,” decided most of the 65 public 
officials, eight child-guidance experts, 
and ten comic-book publishers who were 
asked by the Senate crime-investigating 
committee whether the funny books were 
to blame for juvenile delinquency. 

Milton Caniff, Steve Canyon’s creator, 
told the committee that children tried to 
imitate the good guy, not the bad guy. 
Caniff snorted: “Practitioners of the in- 
exact science of psychiatry have long 
served as apologists for the present 
parental generation by attributing every 
childhood ill to comic books.” 


MANPOWER: 


Mrs. Secretary 


Hungarian-born Anna Rosenberg, who 
came to this country at the age of 10 with 
her immigrant parents, last week was 
chosen for Assistant Secretary of Defense 
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in charge of manpower and personnel— 
the highest rank in the nation’s military 
establishment ever held by a woman. 
Recommended to President Truman by 
Defense Secretary George C. Marshall, 
Mrs. Rosenberg succeeds Paul H. 
Griffith, a holdover from the regime of 
former Secretary Louis Johnson. 

Since she settled her first strike as a 
high-school girl during the first world 
war, Mrs. Rosenberg had been solving 
personnel problems that stumped other 
experts. Now 48, she has been in and out 
of government jobs for 26 vears. In ad- 
dition she has headed a labor relations 
office in New York since 1924. She has 
been regional director of the National 
Recovery Administration, Social Security 
Board, and War Manpower Commission. 

A New Deal stalwart, Mrs. Rosenberg 
Was given numerous special assignments 
by President Roosevelt. She has been a 
trusted adviser on industrial relations to 





Mavor Fiorello La Guardia of New York 
City, Gov. Herbert H. Lehman of New 
York State, and President Truman. 
La Guardia said of her: “She knows more 
about labor relations and human relations 
than any man in the country.” 

Accepting the $15,000 Defense post 
because “it’s pretty hard to refuse Gen- 
eral Marshall anything,” Mrs. Rosenberg 
said she viewed the current problem as 
“the general lack of manpower, the lack 
of skills...and the large demands to be 
made on every man and woman for some 
time to come by industry and defense.” 
Asked if she thought manpower would 
have to be drafted for industry, she said 
she hoped the problem could be solved 
by voluntary measures. 
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FOREIGN AID: 


-Expensive Free World 


A blue-covered, 99-page “Report to the 
President on Foreign Economic Policies,” 
was published last week end. This was 
the Gray report, a document that prom- 
ised to bring red-hot reactions both at 
home and abroad. It proposes a global 
program to give guns, butter, and shoes 
to the peoples of all non-Communist areas 
in the world, wherever help is needed 
to combat Soviet penetration. 

Prepared by Gordon Gray, former 
Secretary of the Army, now president of 
the University of North Carolina, and a 
staff of ten economic experts, the report 
is concerned mainly with what the United 
States must do to help the rest of the non- 
Communist world make a living while it 
is being rearmed. It recommends a 
world-wide version of ECA to allocate 


Dept. of Defense 


Trouble-shooter: Anna Rosenberg tackled a new job as Marshall's assistant 


and administer the billions of dollars the 
job Will cost. 

“The overriding objective of our foreign 
policv is to establish a just and lasting 
peace,” is the opening sentence. The 
immediate goals of the policy, as outlined 
by the report: 

“A—To help make possible, politically 
and economically, a rapid buildup in the 
defense capabilities of Western Europe 

“B—To help develop additional sources 
of supply for needed materials. 

“C—To help strengthen the economic 
and political structures of the free world 
in general against the intensified pressures 
of Communist subversion and penetration. 

“D—To continue laying the groundwork 
for world trade and financial relationships 
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which will promote progress on a self- 
supporting basis.” 

The document argues that helping 
foreign nations is part of the war against 
‘he Soviet Union. It notes that because 
of American aid to date in Western 
Europe and Japan “political conditions 
have been stabilized and Communist pen- 
etration halted.” But, where our policies 
“have been ineffective, as in parts of 
Asia, we have lost ground.” 

Gray and his. experts emphasize that 
the entire foreign-aid picture has changed 
because of the Korean crisis and the 
American decision to rearm. Before Korea, 
“it could be said with some confidence 
hat by 1952 or earlier, Western Europe 
1s a whole, and Japan would ... no 
longer require United States economic 
tid to obtain a net addition to their total 
resources.” Now, however, Western Eu- 
rope will need help for another three or 
four years. Japan, on the other hand, 
still may become self-sufficient by 1952. 

To put Point Four in action in the 
underdeveloped areas of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America, the report recom- 
mends that the United States spend 
500,000,000 a year for several vears. It 
urges an increase in the lending authority 
of the Export-Import Bank from the pre- 
sent $3,500,000,000 to $5,000,000,000 
and more private investments. 

To increase international trade, the 
report says, “we must make sure that 
our own house is in order—that we have 
eliminated unnecessary barriers to im- 
ports, and that our policies in such fields 
as agriculture and shipping are so ad- 
justed that they do not impose undue 
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U. S. Air Force 
Mope-tul Citation: Bob Hope handed First Lt. Duane F. Ohmann, 
skipper of the Spirit of Freeport, Long Island, a big congratulation 
for his 30 successful Korean missions. Among rejoicers: movie star 
Varilyn Maxwell. The B-29 is back in the States, where its crew was 
féted by Freeport citizens, who paid for the plane in War Bonds. 


burdens on world trade.” 

Such sentences in earlier drafts of the 
Gray report, which leaked out, brought 
howls of anger from various government 
agencies and private interests: The report 
will pain these groups: 

The State Department—The report 
charges that lack of a coordinated policy 
in Asia “has been a major drawback” in 
the fight against Communism. 

The farm bloc—“We should . . . at- 
tempt to modify our price-support system 

. eliminate as soon as possible import 
embargoes imposed for other than sani- 
tary or similar reasons . . . not encourage 
increases in the domestic production of 
crops which have to be protected not 
only by quotas and tariffs but also by 
direct subsidies to producers.” 

Shipping interests—“We should limit 
the use of government [shipping] subsidies 
or other protective measures . .. The U.S. 
should negotiate with other governments 
to remove cargo preferences .. .” 

High-tariff advocates—The U.S. should 
“continue to seek further general tariff 
reductions ...” The report urges emer- 
gency legislation to cut tariffs on scarce 
commodities, the reduction of “unneces- 
sary and unreasonable” customs proce- 
dures, and a study aimed at reclassifying 
all American tariffs. 

Isolationists—The basic theme is that 
the United States must take the re- 
sponsibility for making the entire non- 
Communist world solvent. 

Foreign governments—The report says 
the United States should not help any- 
body who will not help himself and 
demands guarantees in advance of such 


self-help. It also notes ruefully that “we 
must generally operate with and through 
existing governments, handicapped in 
some cases by inexperience or other 
weaknesses And it says Western 
Europe’s business trouble is that it 
lacks “entrepreneurial initiative”—a fancy 
phrase for American get-up-and-go. 

The comprehensive report took a little 
more than seven months to prepare. It 
answers almost everything about foreign 
aid except the total cost. 


KIDNAPPINGS: 


Cherchez la Femme 


Thirty officers hid in the dark near the 
entrance to the imposing Santa Fe, N.M., 
home of contractor-architect Allan Stamm 
Saturday night. A man walked to the 
gate and picked up a box supposed to 
contain $20,000. FBI agents and local 
police both moved in. 

This apparently was the man who had 


‘appeared at the Stamm home Friday 


afternoon, wearing a stocking cap and 
dark glasses. He left with Stamm’s 9- 
vear-old daughter, Linda, promising to 
take her to her mother at a bridge club. 
He left a note for the father. 

“The amount is $20,000,” the note 
said. “Get it quick and you get your 
child quick and safe ... If not ... your 
kid will die of cold and hunger.” 

When the officers closed in, they 
found that their “man” was Dr. Nancy D. 
Campbell, 53-year-old obstetrician with 
a smart Santa Fe practice. In the back of 
her car they found Linda, wrapped in 
rags and sleeping off the effects of large 
doses of Seconal. 

Dr. Campbell wore a mannish bob, 
slacks, and a wool shirt. In Santa Fe jail, 
she asked for books and whether “this 
place is always this clean?” In her hotel 
room in Las Vegas, police found a black 
mask, two dime novels, and a suitcase 
full of unpaid bills. 

The woman doctor told police she 
kidnapped the child because she could 
not pay the bills. 

“And to think that woman delivered 
my third child!” gasped Linda’s mother. 


RED FEATHER: 


Community Chest Peak 


C. E. Wilson, chairman of the Com- 
munity Chest’s national campaign, pre- 
dicted this week that the take from 1,250 
community Red Feather drives would be 
more than $200,000,000. This would top 
last year’s peacetime $193,000,000 peak: 
it would approach the $221,000,000 
combined receipts from War Chest and 
Community Chest drives in 1944. Wilson 
pointed to the growth of local Red 
Feather campaigns as proof that Ameri- 
cans like single-package contributions. 
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THE KOREAN WAR 





The Continuing Chinese Puzzle 


In Tokyo the lights burned late last 
week in the deep-set windows of the 
massive Dai Ichi Building, Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur's headquarters just across. the 
placid moat from the Imperial Palace 
grounds. In the big offices, after 
MacArthurs almost unvarying evening 
departure for his embassy home, staff 
officers pored over dispatches that 
showed 60,000 Chinese already in Korea. 

In Washington quiet flowed the Poto- 
mac as President Truman left his yacht 
to return to the gravest postwar crisis. 
Three days before, the National Security 
Council had met to discuss Chinese in- 
tervention in Korea. Defense Secretary 
Marshall and Staff Chief General Bradley 
marched in with armfuls of maps. For 
two hours Secretary of State Acheson 
gravely presided over the big diamond- 
shaped table that crowds the pale green 
White House Cabinet room. A secret 
document before the Council ended with 
this dark conclusion: Soviet encourage- 
ment or even acquiescence in Chinese 
intervention proves the Russians have 
discounted the risk of war with the U.S. 
and may provoke it at any time. 

At Lake Success UN delegates shiv- 
ered under the canopy as they awaited 
their cars, and the chill autumn wind 
swept across the sere and yellow leaf of 
the countryside. The Chinese Commu- 
nists refused to answer a Security Coun- 
cil question on their Korean intervention 


The lights burn late in General MacArthur’s Tokyo headquarters in the quest for a peaceful solution in Korea 
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but their delegation arrives shortly to 
discuss Formosa. The underlying tense- 
ness erupted in a babble of talk in 
the delegates’ lounge. 

Thus the West struggled to find an 
answer to the newest development in 
world Communism’s inscrutable, unpre- 
dictable, and perhaps cataclysmic policy 
of aggression (for a full account of the 
chief Western estimates of the situation, 
see Key to Conflict, page 36). 

On the battlefront the soldiers awaited 
further orders. The Allied forces con- 
solidated along a line roughly across the 
narrow waist of Korea—the area originally 
set as the limit of American and British 
penetration but later overridden in the 
flush of victory. For the moment, the 
Chinese Communists withdrew from con- 
tact with UN forces as mysteriously as 
they entered Korea. The UN Air Force, 
after receiving special permission from 
Washington, bombed the Yalu bridges 
to cut reinforcements still streaming 
across from the almost limitless pool of 
humanity that is China. 


THE BATTLE: 


Air War on the Yalu 


The Battle of the Yalu River, nick- 
named “Green Duck River” by the 
Koreans for its color during the snow-fed 
spring freshets, began last week. It was 


an air battle, fought by American. air 
power based on Japanese, Okinawa, and 
Korean airfields and on aircraft carriers, 
against Russian-made, probably Chinese- 
flown fighters based in Manchuria. 

Only after the lifting of the 3-mile 
limit, which had barred American air 
power from the Yalu for fear of provoking 
the Chinese, did the battle begin. In the 
cold blue skies of Nov. 8, some 300 F-5! 
Mustangs and F-80 Shooting Stars raked 
the Red refugee capital of Sinuiju, snug- 
gling alongside the Yalu. Then 79 B-29 
Superfortresses rained 630 tons of bombs, 
including 85,000 incendiaries, down on 
the hitherto immune city of 100,000. 

As black smoke visible 140 miles bil- 
lowed 15,000 feet above Sinuiju, the Air 
Force estimated the damage at 90 per 
cent of the target area. Included: An 
11-track marshaling yard (complete with 
roundhouses, locomotive sheds, and 
maintenance shops), another 5-track rail- 
road yard, a large powder magazine, 
Korea's biggest sawmill, a paper and 
pulp plant, a chemical plant, a match 
factory, and Korea’s fifth busiest docks. 
Also battered: The Korean ends of the 
two 3,090-foot, 12-span Yalu bridges, 
between Sinuiju and the Manchurian 
city of Antung, which provided the best 
route between Korea and China. 

Further to choke off the Chinese men 
and matériel funneling in from Man- 
churia, the B-29s also fire-bombed the 
Korean bases at Pukchin, Uiju, and 


Manpojin, and the Navy’s carrier-based 
dive-bombers made pin-point strikes at 
the Sinuiju and three other railway and 
highway bridges across the Yalu. 
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But the Communists didn’t let the 
Battle of the Yalu go by default. Daily 
they threw in not only obsolescent Yaks 
but new MIG-15 jet fighters, sometimes 
to dogfight in Korean skies, sometimes to 
streak back into Manchuria. By last week 
end the MIG-15s could claim one B-29 
shot down against seventeen MIG-15s 
probably lost—one to an F-80 in the first 
jet-vs.-jet battle in aviation history. None- 
theless the MIG-15 was a real threat. It 
made 625 miles per hour, was highly ma- 
neuverable, and mounted a 37-millimeter 
or 47-millimeter cannon. One hopeful 
factor: the Chinese supply of jet plane 
pilots was reported to be strictly limited. 

Even if it weren't for the MIG-15s, 
American air power would find the Yalu 
bridges hard to bomb out and to keep 
bombed out—as it learned with the Han 
River “rubber bridges” below Seoul last 
summer. Moreover, the entire Yalu is 
frozen over into a broad highway for 
four months each winter, beginning about 
Dec. 1. Any all-out Chinese effort in 
Korea thus cannot be stopped completely, 
especially when long winter nights cloak 
the short routes from the Yalu to the 
fighting front. However, the Chinese 
Reds have never in their civil war cam- 
paigns been subjected to heavy bombing. 
At last week’s pace, American air power 
would go a long way toward blunting 
their power to take the offensive. 


Winterizing 


Freezing it out on the Korean line if it 
took all winter was a chilling prospect last 
week to the GI’s pushing toward the 
snow-topped Ever White Mountains in 
the wild Korean borderlands. They al- 
ready were fighting at 2 degrees below 
zero. They soon would be shivering in a 
Labrador-like 40 degrees below, swept in 
from the world’s coldest spot on the Sibe- 
rian steppeland. If it was any consolation, 
they were prepared for the worst—or so 
the Pentagon insisted. 

The GIl’s were clothed in new cold- 
weather uniforms: Long-handled woolen 
underwear, shirts, trousers, knitted wool- 
en sweaters, moleskin-like water-repel- 
lent trousers and field jackets, and “pile” 
(imitation alpaca) parkas, and pile caps. 
They had woolen mittens with openings 
for their trigger fingers, and waterproof 
“shoepacs” with rubber bottoms, leather 
tops, and half-inch-thick felt insoles. As 
early as last July, the Pentagon began 
shipping this winter equipment. 

American matériel also was winterized. 
Artillery and motorized equipment need- 
ed special lubricants; luckily, this job 
could be done in the battle area. North 
Korea’s mountainous terrain probably 
precluded much use for weasels 


(tracked, unarmored vehicles for moving 
over water, marsh, mud, snow, etc.) and 
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Little Orphan Kimmie: Although he lost both parents in the 
Korean fighting, this little lad beams happily. The reason: He’s 
been adopted by GI's of the X Corps provost-marshal section. 





similar equipment. However, the use of 
ski troops, trained in the Rocky Moun- 
tains at Camp Carson, Colo., was likely to 
be considered. 

Although winter meant poor flying 
weather and ice-laden wings, it offered 
few technical problems for the Air Force. 
F-80 Shooting Stars have one great ad- 
vantage in operating from frigid forward 
bases. Their jet engines do not require 
preheating and warm up in a matter of 
seconds, whereas heating pots must be 
put under the reciprocating engines of 
propeller-driven aircraft for an hour be- 
fore starting. The propeller-driven B-29 
Superfortresses, however, will have little 
trouble operating from their warmer 
bases in Japan and Okinawa. 


TIBET: 


Mystery, Plus 


In the 16-degree-below-zero weather 
on Nov. 9 all 25,000 priests and peasants 
in Lhasa, the Forbidden City that is 
Tibet’s capital, gathered to stick out 
their tongues (the traditional Tibetan 
greeting) at the Chinese Communist 
“liberators’—or so the Red radio at 
Peking rumored. 

Reports from Northern India this week 
said the Chinese troops had indeed: en- 
tered Lhasa. Last week the 16-year-old 
Dalai Lama’s government made a last 
futile appeal to the United Nations to ask 
for a “peaceful settlement” and accuse 
China of “unprovoked invasion.” 


NEPAL: 


Upheaval in the Hills 


The King of Nepal, Maharajadhiraja 
Tribhuvana Bir Bikram, was known to his 
6,000,000 subjects as the Golden Basilisk 
and the incarnation of the Hindu god 
Vishnu. Last week he was deposed by 
his Prime Minister, Maharajah Sir 
Mohun Shumshere Jung Bahadur Rana, 
in a palace revolution that would have 
been comic opera if Nepal were not the 
bridge between Communist-invaded 
Tibet and India. 

From Nepal come the. Gurkha war- 
riors, famous in the British Army, for 
whose services in the first world war 
Nepal still receives 1,000,000 rupees 
($210,000) a year from India. Few for- 
eigners have ever seen Nepal, however. 
Only two passes are open all year round 
through the Himalayas from Tibet. From 
India the trail leads through tiger-in- 
fested, malarial jungle and over 8,(00- 
foot peaks. Up these slopes barefoot 
coolies carry by hand dismantled auto- 
mobiles and buses for the paved streets 
of Katmandu, the capital. 

Here the 44-year-old King unexpect- 
edly fled his white, baroque palace, 
where he raised exotic flowers, and 
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Welding Safety-Steel bodies at the Dodge plant— practical imagination at work at Chrysler Corporation 


These guns shoot to make you safe! 


Dat... dat... datatatatat! Those spot- 
welding machines sound like machine 
guns as they work in a shower of 
sparks. And each sharp shot of “guns” 
like these means more safety, in the 
bodies of the beautiful new Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler cars. 


With these bodies— designed and 
built with you in mind — you enjoy a 
far safer, quieter, more comfortable 
ride. And the new Safety-Steel bodies 
are stronger and quieter than ever! But 
before they could build your “house 
of steel,” engineers and production 
men had to develop special machines 
and methods. 


First, they designed fixtures like the 
one the car body in the picture rests on. 


OG BUILDS FINE CARS OF GREAT VALUE 


Airtemp Cooling, Heating, Refrigeration 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


Here the great steel sections — roof, 
sides, floor—are fitted precisely to- 
gether to a tiny fraction of an inch. 
Then the spot welders weld and brace 
each body at 1140 points . . . bonding 
every part with steel-to-steel. 

But that isn’t all. For these bodies 
are double-welded! They are moved 
to still other fixtures, where arc weld- 
ing strengthens and reinforces every 
vital point. 

It took practical imagination to 
produce the Safety-Steel body and 
make it better year by year — the crea- 
tive imagination that is always at work 
in our plants and laboratories. Today 
you will find imagination’s latest re- 
sults in the great new Plymouth, Dodge, 


PLYMOUTH 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products 


De Soto and Chrysler cars. Our dealers 
will be glad to show you these Fine 
Cars of Great Value. 


You ride in a double-welded ‘house of steel'’ in 
the great new Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto and 
Chrysler cars. Extra safety — extra quietness and 
comfort — come from steel body sections bonded 
together steel-to-steel. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


DODGE 


DE SOTO CHRYSLER 


Mopar Parts & Accessories Cycleweld 
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THE KOREAN WAR 


sought refuge at the high-walled Indian 
Embassy. With him he took his two 
wives, his 30-year-old son, and one of his 
two grandsons. The other grandson, 3- 
year-old Maharajadhiraja Gyanendra Bir 
Bikram, was proclaimed King by the 
Prime Minister, who was in actuality the 
absolute ruler of the country. Since 1846 
the Kings of Nepal have been figure- 
heads, and the power and hereditary 
Premiership have been held by the Rana 
family, who inherit through the eldest 
living male, whether brother, cousin, 
or son. 

Nepalese refugees in India and even 
the Indian Government have been press- 
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The deposed King of Nepal (left) 


ing for reforms in this system, and the 
deposed King supported them. The 
Prime Minister recently consented to a 
legislature one-third of which would be 
elected. But the agitation went on, and 
two months ago a plot to assassinate the 
Prime Minister was uncovered. 

India offered the deposed King a 
refuge and sent two C-47s to bring him 
and his retinue. Thereupon, exiled op- 
ponents of the Prime Minister formed an 
army and invaded Nepal from India. The 
country was thus kept in turmoil at the 
very time when the Chinese were in- 
vading Tibet. And Peking was already 
charging that Nepal was an Anglo-Amer- 
ican “challenge to China”—just as it had 
done in the case of Tibet. 
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* 
This many industrial advantages in South Carolina? 


This was a question | asked myself, even after glowing 
reports from my industrial friends. 


In a visit to the South Carolina Planning Board, | 
was supplied with factual data regarding South 
Carolina’s sound government and its excellent tax 
structure, transportation facilities, industrial sites, and 
abundance of power and good water. These facts, 
in addition to the friendly, cooperative people who 
are 99.7% native born, proved to me and my direc- 
tors that our operation in South Carolina would be a 
highly profitable and pleasant one. 


| unhesitatingly recommend that you contact this 
Board immediately. You'll get an amazing, fact-filled 
answer to your question “Can It Be True?” Write 
(Box 927), wire, or telephone (L.D. 94). 


L. W. BISHOP, Director 
South Carolina Research, Planning and Development Board 
Department N-11,, Columbia, S. C. 
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KEY 


The fog of war swirled over 
the diplomats in Lake Success, 
Washington, and London as 
thickly as it did around the sol- 
diers on the Korean battlefield 
last week. Even more sinister 
than the fact of Chinese inter- 
vention was the lack of Western 
knowledge of the motives and 
plans behind this intervention. 
Both diplomats and soldiers 
groped for answers to these 
questions: 
1—Is Chinese intervention part 

of a larger Russian plan to 

face world war soon? 
2—Or is it part of a native 

Chinese strategy to gain lim- 

ited objectives in Asia? 
3—In either case how can 

United States air power be 

used to counter Red prepon- 

derance in manpower? 

Events will provide the only 
sure answer. Meanwhile, here 
are the deductions on which the 
most authoritative American 


and British thinking is based. 


1—Russian Showdown? 


The West knows least about the 
most important aspect of Chinese in- 
tervention in Korea: relations between 
the Chinese Reds and the Russians. 
There is not even any sure knowledge 
that Vyacheslav Molotov’s reported 
visit to Mao Tse-tung in Peking last 
August actually occurred. 

The United States has received 
reports from inside China that the 
Communist rulers decided to inter- 
vene at the urging of the Russians 
and with the knowledge that they 
are risking war by doing so (NEws- 
wEEK, Nov. 18). The British have 
received from the Indians a message 
from Kavalam  Panikkar, Indian 
Ambassador in Peking, to the effect 
that the Chinese still are convinced 
the U.S. plans to invade China 
through Korea and that this fear is 
so real the Chinese intend moving 
some of their ministries to the in- 
terior. These unverifiable reports 
represent the sum total of Western 
intelligence on Chinese intentions. 

Chinese actions so far form this 
puzzling but disturbing pattern: 


TO CONFLICT... 


Sovfoto 


Molotov and Mao: What happened in Peking last August? 


Chinese planes have obviously 
attempted to inveigle UN planes 
into crossing the Yalu. The only 
object could be to give the Chinese 
an excuse for claiming the U.S. had 
attacked their territory. 

PChinese propaganda during the 
past fortnight has seemed to be pre- 
paring the Chinese people for the 
atomic bombardment of their cities. 
»The Soviets have put themselves 
ever more strongly behind the 
Korean Communist. regime. They 
have formally complained against 
U.S. use of Japanese troops in Korea. 
The only purpose of these trumped-up 
charges could be to provide grounds 
for invoking the Sino-Russian mutual- 
assistance pact. This is aimed at any 
aggressor allied with Japan. 


2—Chinese Compromise? 


The evidence thus seems to indicate 
—but no more than indicate—that the 
Chinese are acting as Russian pawns in 
a larger game in Korea. In that case, 
in the opinion of American policy- 
makers, Chinese aims, like Russian, are 
unlimited. Therefore, no compromise 
is possible with them. However, if they 
are primarily motivated by their own 
interests, then their aims are limited 
and a compromise is possible. Ameri- 
can diplomacy will therefore try to 
discover what lies behind Chinese 
actions by offering a compromise. 

NewsweEEk’s Washington bureau re- 
ported: “There is no evidence—so far 
at least—that the Chinese are building 
up their forces for an all-out drive to 


Pusan. Therefore—the policymakers 
argue—they will either have to with- 
draw or begin negotiating. UN circles 
feel the Chinese are ‘infantile, 
have not yet made up their own minds, 
and should not be driven to a point 
from which they cannot retreat short 
of war. The South Koreans seem to 
support the same view. The dominant 
view in Washington is to assume that 
the Chinese want to negotiate and to 
wait until they show their hand one 
way or the other.” 

That was the meaning of the present 
exploratory diplomatic action at Lake 
Success. Later, the Chinese may be 
offered some sort of neutralization of 
the area between the present front 
lines and the Manchurian borders. 
One complicating factor here is 
the reported insistence by General 
MacArthur that considerations of honor, 
if not of politics, require that the UN 
forces drive to the Manchurian border. 
Another factor: We went to war to 
prove that aggression did not pay. Can 
we reward the Chinese act of aggres- 
sion with a strip of Korean territory? 

NEwsweEEk's London bureau reports: 
“If the Chinese persist in armed in- 
tervention, the British will stand firmly 
with America and the United Nations 
in meeting it head-on. This represents 
a highly significant shift in British Far 
Eastern policy. In part it can be at- 
tributed to the double-cross the Chi- 
nese have dealt out to both the British 
and to their friends the Indians by 
invading Tibet. For it is the long-term 
intentions of the Chinese—outside ko- 
rea—which worry the British. 
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... AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 


“Primarily these center on the pos- 
sible fate of Indo-China, Thailand, and 
Malaya. The British, who are in a 
position to know best, are sure the 
French cannot hold Indo-China by 
themselves. Thailand would be easy 
pickings once Indo-China was gone, 
and then it would be Malaya’s turn. 
Already the British are bracing them- 
selves for even tougher times in Ma- 
laya in the immediate future.” 


3—Air Prospects 


During his Wake Island meeting 
with President Truman, General 
MacArthur expressed absolute cer- 
tainty that the Chinese Communists 
could not intervene effectively in Ko- 
rea without the support of the Soviet 
Air Force. Thus far no Russian-oper- 
ated planes have appeared over 
Korea. Until they do, U.S. planes can 
strike blows inside Korea to cripple 
Chinese operations. But if diplomacy 
fails to produce a compromise in Korea 
the next step may be for the long 
arm of retaliation of United States 
Air Force power to reach out to hit 
bases, communications, and industry 
throughout Manchuria and North 
China (see cover). 

The entire North China target area 
(see map) lies within easy 1,500-mile 
radius of the Japan and Okinawa 
bases of the B-29 Superfortresses (nor- 
mal radius: 2,000 miles). Virtually all 
Manchuria also comes within range of 
F-51 Mustangs based at Kimpo in 
Korea. Even the shorter-ranged F-80 
Shooting Star jets, as fighter-bombers 
equipped with wingtip tanks, could 
reach South Manchuria’s industrial 
belt from Kimpo. Six of the most 
obvious targets: 
>Mukden: Manchuria’s biggest city 
(population, 1,120,918) has 1,000 
factories, producing everything from 
pongee and cigarettes to soybean cake 
and chemicals—and the Mukden Arse- 
nal. This industrial nexus comprises 
electric furnaces for making steel, 
presses for sheet iron and steel, a 
chlorine-gas plant, autom tive works, 
and rifle, artillery, and mortar shops. 
>Fushun: The Japanese, using both 
open-cut and deep-shaft mines dug 
up to 7,000,000 tons of coal annually 
out of the 570,000,000-ton reserves 
here. They also built two oil refineries 
fed by Fushun’s oil-rich shale with a 
capacity of 70,000 tons of fuel oil 
production annually. 

PAnshan: The red hematite ore near- 
by, combined with Fushun coal, made 
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Anshan among the world’s great iron 
and steel centers. The Japanese 
Showa Steel Co. works here had a pre- 
war capacity of 1,750,000 tons of pig 
iron and 1,000,000 tons of steel a year. 
Changchun: This city of 500,000 has 
light industries (textiles, tobacco, ce- 
ramics, matches, wheat flour, soybean 
oil, and wine), and it ranks with 
Mukden as a vital junction for the 
Russian-run railways which feed Rus- 
sian-made matériel to the North Ko- 
rean and Communist Chinese Armies. 
Harbin: The city contains 200,000 
Russians among its 760,000 residents. 
In fact, it was only a fishing village on 
the navigable (10-foot-deep) Sungari 
River until the Russians built it up 
after 1898 as a key railroad junction. 
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> Antung: Together with the twin city 
of Sinuiju, North Korea’s burned-out 
refugee capital, across the Yalu, 
Antung (population, 316,750) forms 
the most important link between the 
Korean and Manchurian railway sys- 
tems. It also is linked by militarily 
important highways with Mukden and 
with the Russian-occupied port of 
Dairen. The city itself has 23 lumber 
mills, 20 bean-cake mills, many silk 
mills, and aluminum, truck, paper, 
mine-explosives, boat-building, power, 
and gas plants. Within tempting view 
of American pilots flying over Korea 
are the two 6,000-foot runways of 
Antung’s airfield—where the MIG-15s 
now fighting in Korea’s skies presum- 
ably find their “privileged sanctuary.” 
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China’s greatest cities lie within easy range of American planes 
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SHORTEST TURNING RADIUS, and shortest 
wheelbase of all trucks of this type . 
EXTRA POWER for ramp work and other peak 
demands, in both power types. . 

COMPACT POWER UNIT—complete, tightly 
enclosed— mounted in the drive wheel... . 
Driving power direct from motor shaft. . 
14-INCH DRIVE WHEEL assures greater tractive 
effort, loaded or unloaded, than is available 
in any similar truck . . . longer tire life .. . 
GREATER PROPORTION OF LOAD carried on 
husky driving wheel, less on the rollers . 
GREATER ACCESSIBILITY for maintenance 
than any truck of its type can offer. 
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Compare these revolutionary new 
CLARK hand trucks with any and all 
others of their type, and see for yourself 
how much more they give you—in extra 
power, greater maneuverability, work 
accomplishment, easier accessibility 

for maintenance, and low operating cost. 








Now that it is more than ever necessary 
to supplement manpower with 
machines, it’s good business to get full 
information on these Clark Quality 
trucks designed to give users what 

they want. Consult your Clark dealer. 
And send for a booklet containing 

all the facts—it’s yours for the asking. 
Fill in the coupon, attach it to your 
letterhead and mail it. 


(CLARK Fork TRUCKS 


AND POWERED HAND TRUCKS - INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 
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\ AP = INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION + CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY + BATTLE CREEK 94, MICH. 
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Europe Jolted by the U.S. Election 


>“The whole affair [Truman’s attempted 
assassination] was nothing but a large- 
scale election stunt for Truman’s election.” 
>“Thousands of so-called G-men are 
placing the election campaign under the 
sign of the blackjack. At night the Ku 
Klux Klan joins . . . with the lasso.” 
>“Whether Taft or Truman occupies the 
White House, the country is ruled [from] 
the Wall Street skyscrapers.” 

This was Russia’s reaction to last week’s 
American elections—the typical pro- 
paganda of vituperation and insult. How- 
ever, in Western Europe the election 
results were studied with anxiety and 
care. Europe’s fate, as never before, hung 
on American foreign policy. From the 


sive war because organized labor would 
overthrow any American government 
which tried it. 

Last week end important Socialists 
were still asking: “What happened?” 
There was a definite current of anxiety 
lest American foreign policy suffer in 
continuity and strength of purpose be- 
cause of the difficult Congressional situ- 
ation. More specifically, the British were 
fearful that Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, whom they like and trust, might 
fall by the political wayside. 

Franee: Unlike British politicians, who 
read into American elections portents of 
their own fortunes, most French politi- 
cians assumed that the postwar social 


in the Republican trend. But this was far 
overshadowed by the implications for 
United States foreign policy. Although 
the government naturally made no official 
comment on the results, it was known that 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer was upset. 
The concern was that the Republicans 
might force a shift in emphasis from 
Europe to Asia. The Germans recognized 
that for the moment all signs pointed to 
Russia’s putting the greatest emphasis on 
the Orient, but they feared that if the 
United States followed that lead to the 
point of leaving Europe naked, the So- 
viets might be tempted to make a quick 
policy switch and march west after all. 


Italian Hand 


The best international comment on 
last week’s American elections came from 
an Italian correspondent in Washington. 


International Photos 


While Europe studies United States election results for a possible shift in foreign policy, American troop con- 
voys arrive in France to handle arms-aid shipments, and jet fighters pour into Germany to bolster Western defenses 


three chief Western states NEwSwEEK 
correspondents send these accounts of 
the election reaction. 

Britain: The election results exploded 
a fond Socialist myth. This was the well- 
nurtured theory that in America there 
existed a powerful body of “people who 
think like we do” and who were about to 
transform the United States into a welfare 
state on the British model. President 
Truman was regarded as the present-day 
leader of this high-minded body of opin- 
ion, although the real power was exerted 
by Walter Reuther and the CIO. 

At the recent Socialist conference at 
Margate the theory of “another and bet- 
ter America” was used by right-wing 
speakers as an answer to fellow travelers. 
Even Foreign Secretary “Ernie” Bevin, 
with the best intentions in the world, 
picked it up when he said that the 
United States could never start an aggres- 
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climate of France afforded so few points 
of comparison with American conditions 
that no lessons applicable to France could 
be drawn from the returns. 

The Socialist newspaper Populaire pro- 
claimed: “There’s no question of a re- 
turn to camouflaged isolationism.” Less 
serene was the leftist but non-Communist 
Franc-Tireur, editorializing under the 
gloomy headline SETBACK FoR EvuROPE: 
“The big victors are Taft and the two 
Mac’s—MacArthur, champion of exterior 
intransigence, and McCarthy, champion 
of domestic intolerance. The elections 
show that millions of Americans believe 
American security is being tested out in 
the Pacific and not in Europe.” 

Germany: On purely domestic ques- 
tions, the Christian Democrats and other 
parties of the government coalition, who 
correspond very roughly to the Repub- 
licans, may have found some satisfaction 


He asked an American friend if the 
elections would mean less ECA aid for 
Italy. The friend, attempting to reassure 
him, joked: “Look at things up in New 
York. Three Italians running for mayor.” 

“Yes,” replied the Italian, still down- 
cast. “But look at what happened. Two 
of them were beaten.” 


RUSSIA: 
Soviet Birthday 


Swirling fog all but hid the onion 
towers of the Kremlin on the 33rd anni- 
versary of the Russian revolution last 
week. No MIG-15 jet fighters whooshed 
in formation above Red Square, for the 
great annual display of Soviet air power 
was rained out. But for an hour troops 
stamped and tanks clanked across the 
glistening pavement before Lenin’s tomb, 
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Friction has some use 
but mostly it is 


freedom from friction 

this world needs. 

In machines, that freedom is 
essential to long, useful life. 

Ball bearings give you most, 
New Departure makes them best. 
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where old Marshal Semyon Budenny 
took the salute seated on a chestnut 
stallion. Then for three more hours masses 
of workers marched past bearing portraits 
of their masters and their masters’ allies, 
including Mao Tse-tung of China. 
Western observers watched the Polit- 
buro members attending these rites for 
clues to shifts within the Red hierarchy. 
Deputy Prime Minister Vyacheslav 
Molotov still held the honor seat among 
those present. Down to last place: 
Marshal Klementi Voroshilov. Coming 
up: Marshal Nikolai Bulganin, who for 
the first time delivered the anniversary 
speech at the Bolshoi Theater the night 
before the parade. Missing: Cominform 


boss Georgi M. Malenkov, secret-police 
chief Lavrenti P. Beria, Armed Forces 
Minister Marshal Alexander M. Vasilevsky 
—and, as to be expected in November, 
Stalin. They were believed to be dis- 
cussing coming Soviet policy at Stalin’s 
villa in sunny Sochi on the Black Sea. 


GERMANY: 


Cleavage on Rearmament 


The Bundes government is of the opinion 
that the Federal Republic, if asked by the 
Western Powers, must be ready to make a 
suitable contribution to the construction of 
this “Western’ defense front . . . The basis 
for giving such a contribution is complete 


International 


Japanese Imports: Christmas and baseball are almost as impor- 
tant in Japan as in the United States. Above, a Tokyo store adver- 
tises in English—with speeded-up arithmetic. Below, Emperor 
Hirohito (in light suit) and the empress greet the archrival teams 
of Keio and Waseda Universities before their annual game, 


equality of Germany in this defense fron Me 


with the other participating powers, anj 
. . . that the strength of this defense fron 
is sufficient to make any Russian aggression 
impossible. 


Chancellor Konrad Adenauer had hes. 
tated long before making this seemingly 
simple declaration to the West German 
Bundestag. Ever since the Korean war 
first dramatized the pitiable state of 
European defenses, the question of an 
armed German contribution has been the 
most confused and embittered issue in 
Germany. Opposition parties and some 
elements within Adenauer’s own coalition 
suspected that the Chancellor was pre. 
pared to go much farther in pledging 
German manpower than they were, 
Adenauer hoped to avoid a statement 
until the Western Powers agreed on a 
formula for German participation so that 
he could say that he offered nothing until 
asked. But a full-dress debate was sched- 
uled for Nov. 8. The Chancellor got last- 
minute guidance from the Allied High 
Commissioners, wrote a 40-minute speech 
himself that morning, and shortly after | 
p.m. walked out on the limb. 

Immediately after Adenauer finished 
his declaration of receptivity of an Allied 
bid not yet made, the Socialist leader, 
Kurt Schumacher, tried to chop off the 
limb. Seated at a special low lectem, 
waving his one arm and barely contain- 
ing his notorious temper, Schumacher 
berated the Chancellor for making an 
offer without getting a big enough price in 
Allied guarantees and German equality. 

The debate went on for more than 
eight hours, through the afternoon and 
evening. No resolution went before the 
House for a vote. But the debate did 
illustrate the extreme diversity of German 
opinion on the rearmament question. 


Significance-- 


Beneath the surface the debate in 
public and in Parliament reflected a fact 
perhaps too little appreciated in the 
West: A huge body of the Germat 
people wanted no part of rearmament. 

“Demilitarization has been your great: 
est success,” has been a frequent observa: 
tion of Germans, especially young ones, 
to occupation officials and correspond:- 
ents. Actually the widespread revulsion 
against warmaking was due less to Allied 
reeducation than to more tangible fac 
tors: the visible evidence in gutted town: 
and fatherless families of the disaste' 
wreaked on Germany by its last militar 
adventure; the real fear that rearmameni 
would provoke the very Russian attack i! 
was designed to forestall; the reluctance 
to recognize the division of Germany ané 
consider the East zoners as potentid 
enemies—a viewpoint especially strons 
among the Socialists and Protestants, whe 
had many adherents in the East zone. 

The distaste for warmaking was Col 
firmed by an expert public-opinion surve/ 
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Improved machinery makes 
operators more valuable... - 
their production greater 


ACCOUNTING MACHINE COST | 








A FRACTION OF THE OPERATOR'S COST PAYS FOR THIS Salional 


...YET IT CAN DOUBLE HER VALUE TO YOU! 


Over the lifetime of the average 
National Accounting Machine its 
cost is only a fraction (usually about 
1, 10) of the operator's cost. Yet it 
can double her value to you. 

While savings vary, they are always 
substantial. Often they repay the en- 
tire cost of the National equ:.pment 
within a year—then run on year after 
year as handsome profit. 

Your operator is pleased, too, be- 


cause her work is made easier. And 
she can utilize part of the time saved 
to obtain for you (with this same 
National) other valuable, money- 
making information about your busi- 
ness... facts you may always have 
wanted, but never had because you 
thought they were too expensive. 
Ask our local National representa- 
tive to show you the savings—and 
other benefits—in your business. 


Get this FREE 
20-page booklet 
from your local 
representative, 
or write to the 
Company at 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 
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submitted to the United’ States High 
Commission about a month ago by Dr. 
George Katona of the University of 
Michigan. Among his findings: “A very 
substantial part of the German popu- 
lation is opposed to what the army has 
meant to the Germans for about 100 
years . . . Especially many of those who 
have served as privates in Germany’s 
armed forces repeat over and over again 
with great conviction: ‘I shall never again 
serve under my old officers’ . . . Hardly 
any traces can now be found of the old 
German conception of a_ Ritterlicher 
Krieg [knightly war].” 

An important factor has been the gen- 
eral willingness to “let the Allies do it”— 
an attitude which the Germans were 
long led to believe suited the Allies 
perfectly. The sudden shift in the Ameri- 
can viewpoint after Korea came to the 
Germans as a profoundest surprise—some 
Germans even say shock. 

The Bonn government believes. and 
probably correctly, that opinion is now 
beginning to shift in the direction re- 
rorted by the Katona survey: “Many 
pacifistic and relatively democratic young 
Germans appear to be willing to volun- 
teer to serve in a European army while 


Keystone 
vip: Oba Alaiyeluwa Okagbegi 
II, known as Olowo of Owo in 
Nigeria, visits the London Coun- 
ty Council on a trip to Britain 
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they are inclined to refuse to serve in a 
German Army .. . A uniform that is 
common to all and human treatment of 
the soldiers are mentioned as necessary 
conditions for volunteering.” 

At the same time the Socialists seem 
to many observers to be trying to insert 
an unspoken “yes” into their outspoken 
“no” on rearmament. The very fact that 
they expend so much breath expounding 
“conditions” seems to imply that if the 
conditions are met they will go along 
with participation in western defense. 

Thus, something like the Pleven plan, 
perhaps altered to allow German partici- 
pation on a divisional or corps level, 
instead of battalion or regimental, but 
still forbidding a German general staff, 
does not look as unlikely to some occu- 
pation authorities as the first American 
reaction to the plan seemed to indicate. 


FRANCE: 


Moseow-Paris Airlift 


A sinister drama was played out in 
France last week with as much mystery 
and inexorable speed as if it all took 
place in the heart of Russia. Shortly 


‘before 1 o'clock on a gray afternoon a 


twin-engined plane, painted moss green 
with a red star, landed at Orly Field, 
south of Paris. It was marked C-47-002 
and it belonged to Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister Andrei Vyshinsky. 

Some 300 leaders of French Com- 
munism watched as an ambulance drew 
up to the plane. Out came a stretcher 
holding the party's leader, Maurice 
Thorez, swathed in brown blankets. Into 
the plane went the stretcher along with 
Thorez’s wife, Jeannette Vermeersch, and 
two doctors. By 1:45 the plane was only 
a speck in the sky, growing smaller in 
the direction of Moscow. Thorez, like 
the Bulgarian Georgi Dimitrov, was off 
to Russia for his health. 

The 50-year-old Thorez, ruddy-faced 
and strong as an ox, was reported ill 
by the Communist Party in mid-October. 
The ailment was subsequently diagnosed 
as hemiplegia (paralysis of one side of 
the body). His brain affected, his right 
arm and leg paralyzed, Thorez was con- 
fined under heavy guard at his villa in 
the Paris suburb of Choisy-le-Roi. 

In a few days he had a visitor 
straight from Moscow: one Professor 
Davidenko, representative of the Krem- 
lin’s “Health Committee” organized by 
MVD chief Lavrenti Beria to watch over 
Soviet and foreign Communist leaders. 
The Reds gave no explanation of why 
Davidenko was needed when hundreds 
of experts in France were capable of 
treating Thorez. 

The next step was a written request 
by Jeannette Vermeersch asking permis- 
sion to remove Thorez to Russia. The 
French Government consented, and two 
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Roy W. Howard 
“now... really neighbors!” 
Foremost U.S. editor reports. “News 
has travelled fast between the Americas 
for years. But El InterAmericano’s speed 
makes possible personal interviews any- 
where in 21 lands on a day’s notice! Good 
neighbors now are really neighbors.” 

El InterAmericano is the fastest daily 
flight from the U.S.A. to Buenos Aires. 
De luxe DC-6 Sleeper follows the short 
route...via Pan American and Panagra 
from Miami to Balboa, Guayaquil, Lima, 
Santiago, Buenos Aires. Exclusive—the 
“Fiesta Lounge”! Call your Travel Agent 
or Pan American, U.S. Sales Agents for 


PAN AMERICAN GRACE AIRWAYS 








Dr. Walter Alvarez— 
of MAYO CLINIC 


has written a great BOOK 
for you as an EXECUTIVE 


Write for your copy 


HOW TO LIVE WITH 
YOUR NERVES 


Place this book in the hands of every key man 
in or organization ... it solves for 
THEM many problems YOU have found 
difficult. Its slight cost is a profitable 
investment. 

Dr. Alvarez’ book gives sound medical 
counsel, It's easy, pleasant reading and 
inexpensive. You can well afford to place 
it in the hands of everyone you know. 


100 copies for $60 postpaid. Write on your 
business letterhead and we shall send for 
your personal use a special copy gratis. 
Here’s a book you'll want by your side to 
read frequently. It can be a valuable 
weekly study habit. Send today. 
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§ WILCOX & FOLLETT, 1255 $. Wabash, Chicago 8 

§ > Enclosed find our check for $60. Please for- 8 

' ward 100 copies. a 

a0 Please send 1 copy gratis to me at address g 
on accompanying letterhead. 
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What's More 
Valuable than 





a to think of anything much 
more valuable than a shipment 
of gold... 


Hard to think of a more dependable 
way of protecting its value than through 
American Foreign Insurance Association! 


Through the years AFIA, through 
its member companies, continuously has 
insured gold shipments. At the start of 
World War II, AFIA protection rode 
with gold removed from New Guinea, 
to Australia, and thence to San Fran- 
cisco. Today, gold moving from South 
America to the United States carries 
that same protection, 


Not that gold-shipping is widespread 
business . . . the whole point is that 
AFIA is a specialist in handling “close- 
fitting” protection for American-owned 
properties or interests abroad—ventures 
of almost every conceivable kind! 


Protection needs vary from business 
to business; country to country. But 
AFIA’s long experience in the foreign 
field enables it to cope with conditions 
as they are—to slice through difficulties 
to provide sound, dependable coverage 
in every case. 


THIS outstanding protection is availa- 
ble to YOU in YOUR ventures in foreign 
lands, See your agent or broker! 


AMERICAN FOREIGN 
INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 7,N.Y. 


175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE. . .. « Mills Building 


220 Bush Street, San Francisco 4, California 


G THE WORLD-WIDE OPERATIONS OF 
R COMPANIES, AND THEIR ASSUREDS 





CHICAGO OFFICE ... Insurance Exchange Building 
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French navigators were sent to Berlin 
to meet the Russian plane and conduct 
it to Paris. The conservative newspaper 
Figaro observed that the Kremlin would 
prefer having a Communist leader in the 
process of cracking up under its own eye. 
Whatever lay behind the decision it was 
a frank avowal that Thorez’s homeland, 
for all the gaudy pretense to the con- 
trary, was Russia, not France. 

Even before Thorez’s illness there were 
fierce rivalries within the party between 
the go-easy school, headed by Thorez 
and Jacques Duclos, the Parliamentary 
leader, and the hard militants led by 
André Marty, a veteran of the Spanish 
civil war. The question of Thorez’s suc- 
cession caused quarrels to flare up anew. 
Duclos took over Thorez’s job on a tem- 
porary basis. He would be assisted by one 
of the party’s young eager beavers, 39- 
year-old Auguste Lecoeur, a former miner 
and protégé of Thorez. Duclos’s job in 
the Assembly went to 47-year-old 
Francois Billoux, an able orator and an 
experienced parliamentarian. 

Communism in France was still a 
powerful force, but it was declining. A 
new team would have plenty of occasion 
to rue the good old days when Comrade 
Maurice was in their midst. As for 
him, the newspaper Le Monde remarked: 
“Moscow is better known for its political 
than its medical cures.” 


Hotel New Deal 


Some 260,000 American tourists have 
spent $45,000,000 in France so far this 
year. With its eye on a potential 800,000 
American visitors a year, the French 
Government has opened the first Salon 


























du Tourisme et de l’Industrie Hételiére 
at the Parc des Expositions in the south- 
west corner of Paris. In two pavilions 
200,000 square feet of exhibits urged 
hotels to help more visitors spend more 
money more pleasantly by providing: 
POne-day laundry and dry-cleaning 
service for guests. 

Hot water 24 hours a day. 

>A “profusion of coat hangers.” 
Easily opened windows (“many Ameri- 
cans sleep with open windows’). 

Many hotel proprietors may accept 
this advice but there were other sug- 
gestions that seemed too much against 
the French grain. For example: putting 
soap in rooms, having the bill ready when 
a guest leaves, and keeping room tem- 
peratures between 68 and 72 degrees. 


BRITAIN: 


Clamp on Red Congress 


The tightest security cordon in British 
peacetime history disrupted travel from 
the Continent last week end, delaved 
boats and trains—and killed off the Com- 
munist-sponsored World Peace Congress 
at Sheffield before it started. After more 
than half the 1,900 foreign delegates and 
43 of the 46 members of the organizing 
committee had been denied entry, the 
conference sponsors announced the con- 
gress would be moved to Warsaw after a 
one-day token session this Monday. 

Pablo Picasso, the artist, was almost 
the only notable let in. Among those 
refused entry were two-thirds of the 
Russian delegation, including the writer 
Ilya Ehrenburg, the Metropolitan Nikolai, 
and Dimitri Shostakovich, the composer; 
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Fairy Princesses: Like jewels against black velvet, the faces of 
Princess Margaret (left) and Princess Elizabeth stand out against 
the darkness at a charity performance given at a London theater. 
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Acme 


Whirligig: This Parisian coif- 
fure is set off with spirals made 
of lacquered hair and gilt metal. 


nine Americans (Paul Robeson Jr. and 
Howard Fast, the novelist—see page 48— 
were refused United States passports) ; 
a king from West Africa; and two-thirds 
of the French delegation, including the 
atomic scientist Frédéric Joliot-Curie, 
World Peace Committee president. 
Eighteen charter flights from Prague 
were ordered canceled, stranding, 
among others, a party of North Koreans. 

But the Communists gained some prop- 
aganda from their defeat. Even the 
Liberal Manchester Guardian strongly 
criticized what it called the government’s 
“tit for tat” principle. And the Conser- 
vative London Daily Express protested: 
“Let ‘em all come in the wooky 
wafflers ... Let them see what life is 
like in a free country.” 


THE IRON CURTAIN: 


Red Colorations 


Home-front precautions in the Soviet 
satellities last week: 
>Two East Berlin railroad stations were 
to be renamed “Station of Polish Friend- 
ship” and “Station of Soviet Friendship,” 
lest their old names of “Stettin” and 
“Silesia” remind Germans of their lost 
Eastern territories. 
>Hungarian night clubs were to be peri- 
odically visited by an “education” in- 
spector, to make sure that their peasant 
dancers gave the proper interpretation 
of the kulak problem. 
>Budapest parks were to be purged of 
so-called” amusement rides because 
they “stupefied the people.” 
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CONCRETE 
CONSTRUCTION 


is economical | 


for your.... 


HOUSE. In any size, style or floor 
plan, your concrete house will 
give you lifelong comfort and 
economy. With its durability 
and low maintenance expense a 
concrete house costs you less 
per year to own. Concrete also 
is firesafe because it can’t burn! 
























ROADS and streets. Concrete 
pavement is moderate in first 
cost, costs less to maintain and 
lasts longer. The result: low- 
annual-cost service. Concrete 
is safer too. Wet or dry, it is 
skid-resistant. After dark its 
light color reflects more light. 


COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS and 
other large structures such as 
schools, hospitals, apartments 
and churches. In addition to 
its low annual cost concrete 
construction is firesafe and du- 
rable and provides lasting 
strength and enduring beauty. 












FARM BUILDINGS and improve- 
ments of all kinds. Concrete 
saves feed and labor, keeps live- 
stock healthier and offers pro- 
tection against decay, rats, ter- 
mites, storms and fire. Concrete 
improvements make farming 
much easier, more profitable. 


PORTLAND: CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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concrete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Remembrance of Things Past: Visit- 
ing his home town, Independence, Mo., 
to vote last week, PresiweEnT TRUMAN 
sat down with 600 townspeople to enjoy 
a typical Missouri luncheon: baked ham 
with spiced pears, scalloped potatoes, 
green beans, lemon pie, and coffee. Then 
he dedicated a replica of the Liberty 
Bell, presented to Independence by the 
people of Annecy, France, and took a 
long look at the spires and red-brick 
walls of the First Presbyterian Church. 
“I went to Sunday school there,” he re- 
marked. “In that Sunday school I met a 
little blue-eyed, golden-haired girl—my 
first sweetheart. Her hair is no longer 
golden; it’s silver, like mine. [But] she is 
still my sweetheart.” 


Teen-Age Tip: ALAN VALENTINE, the 
recently appointed Economic Stabilizer, 
received a letter from his 13-year-old 
daughter Saran, at the Shipley School, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. “The senior class are the 
ones that have to know about you,” Sarah 
wrote, “because they take current events 
as a subject and your name has’ been 
added to the list of important people in 
Washington today which they have to 
learn for a test ... This has made me 
very unpopular. I am in wrong with the 
seniors, so please don’t do anything more.” 


Cream of the Crop: The Artists Group 
of America, headed by Russell Patterson, 
came right out and bravely named the 
“ten most beautiful women” in the coun- 
try. They were EL1zaBeTH TayLor (“the 
face and the grace of an angel”), Ava 
GARDNER (“shy and retiring facial charac- 
teristics”), Ester WiLuiaMs (“strength 
and determination. The girl-next-door 
type”), followed by Mrs. Harrison 
WituiaMs, GINGER RoGERS, COLLEEN 
TOWNSEND, MARGARET PHELAN, MARY 
Pickrorp, Mrs. WiLL1AM O'Dwyer, and 
Mrs. ALFRED G. VANDERBILT. 


Nn, 


International 


Fairest of Them All: Liz Taylor (Left), Ava Gardner, and Esther Wi. 
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European 


Skitch and Faye: TV announcement 


Seoop: Rather than let some columnist 
get credit for the story, FayE EMERSON 
announced her engagement on her own 
CBS television show. She presented 
former orchestra leader Lyte CeEpric 
(SxircH) HeENnperson, her fiancé, to the 
TV audience, saying: “I would like you 
to meet the man I’m going to marry. I 
wanted you to know first. I will let you 
know later about the wedding date.” 


Dali Likes Dali: SALvapor DALI re- 
turned from Europe with his latest and, 
in his own opinion, greatest painting, 
“The Madonna of Port-Lligat.” “I worked 
five months on this,” Dali explained. “My 
ambition is to create a masterpiece, not 
perhaps a masterpiece in the story of life 
but in the story of Dali. This is my master- 
piece. I am becoming more religious and 
mystic, departing from surrealism ... It 
was Freud who discovered I could be a 
mystic. Everyone said my work was 
frivolous, but Freud said: “Dali is a 


>” 


typical Spanish mystic’. 


Ballot Bex: ALFRED D. SteMinsk1, New 
Jersey Republican who ran in absentia 
for Congress in a campaign conducted by 
his wife, learned the news of his election 
in Manung, Korea, where he is a major 
attached to Maj. Gen. E>warp ALMOND’s 
staff. As Sieminski arrived in Manung, a 
captain greeted him: “Congratulations 
major! You have been elected to Con- 
gress. We also are expecting a guerrilla 
attack and your post is on top of the 
building. You will find hand grenades up 
there.” The new congressman ate a vic- 
tory dinner of cold macaroni and spent 
the night on a cement floor with a rifle 
beside him. 

PIn Denver, the late ARrHuR H. Laws, 
Republican, who died eight days before 
the election, polled 47,419 votes for the 
Colorado senate. His death was given 
wide publicity, but it was impossible to 
remove his name from voting machines. 

>In Hartford City, Ind., Democrat Lester 
HisER was reelected county treasurer 
by a two-to-one majority although he 
disappeared a month ago and is wanted 
for embezzlement because of a “serious 
shortage” in his accounts. 


Fast Answer: Pro-Communist novelist 
Howarp Fast (“Citizen Tom Paine”), 
who recently served three months in jail 
for contempt of Congress, lashed out at 
the State Department for refusing to give 
him a passport. “There is only one reason 
why the State Department denied my re- 
quest,” Fast said, “—because I stated that 
my intention was to go abroad and speak 
for peace ... I have already been in one 
of Harry Truman’s prisons; now my whole 
country is a prison.” 


Prince Charming: Two years old on 
Nov. 14, Prince CuHar es of Britain is a 
chatterbox who likes band music, sol- 
diers, and toys on wheels, according to a 
source in Clarence House, his London 
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home. “He’s a normal child. If he’s at all 
different from other English boys, it may 
be that he’s a little livelier, a little taller 
for his age, a little noisier, and he is 
scared of nothing.” Like his father, the 
DuKE OF EprinsurcH, Prince Charles is 
fond of fast automobiles. He still takes his 
) brown teddy bear to bed with him, but 
) his favorite toy is a blue elephant on 
) wheels that makes a great deal of noise. 
Prince Charles shares a nursery with his 
“baby sister” Princess ANNE, and on 
special occasions is permitted to hold her. 


Hope for “‘Heney Bear”: On election 
day, as Gov. Earn WarrEN of California 
was reelected by a smashing majority, 
his youngest daughter, 17-year-old Nina, 
was rushed to a Sacramento hospital 





Polio felled Nina Warren 


» with polio. Golden-haired Nina, who is 
called “Honey Bear,” was paralyzed in 
both legs but doctors predicted complete 
recovery in eighteen months. 


Prospect Before Us: Discussing cur- 
rent literary criticism, novelist Joun Dos 
Passos told a New York Times writer: 
» “In my day we had the old stuffies. 
» Today we have the new stuffies. When 
I look back I prefer the old stuffies who 
at least had a taste for style. The new 
stuffies have only their prejudices.” 






Casting Treuble: Paramount Studios 
began a cross-country search to find a 
cat to play the title role in H. Allen 
Smith’s comedy, “Rhubarb,” about a 
hard-boiled tomcat who inherits a base- 
ball team. The cat, said Paramount, 
should look as if he had fought his way 
uphill in the battle of life.” In New York, 
Greenwich Village residents offered a 
tough, battie-scarred tiger, name of 
Barrelhouse Dan, who lives on Seventh 
Avenue and spends a lot of time at the 
bar in Julius’s. Whether Barrelhouse Dan 
would go to Hollywood was dubious. 
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bodied whiskey, we recommend 
Park « Tilford RESERVE as the 
superlative example and the 

incomparable value. These are 
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made it an American favorite. 
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Skylines 
"9 Cis 


Honolulu sends the cheery greeting, “Okolemaluna!”’ Hawaiian for ‘bottoms up!’ Yet, the 
Paradise City is more than a playland. It’s the industrial and commercial center of the 
Hawaiian Islands. Watch Hawaii! In fifty years, this once sleepy Island Paradise has 
become the crossroads of the Pacific. It’s the world’s greatest single source of pineapple and 
cane sugar; an $18,000,000-a-year tourist attraction; and a thriving region of 600,000 
people. 94% are English-speaking. Most are American citizens. All are ambitious to 
make the Territory of Hawaii the 49th State of the Union. Otis has long been a citizen 
of Hawaii and a friendly adviser to the business men who are building its modern skyline. 


NEW! tneons 


FREE-FLOW ESCALATOR. A 
MORE LUXURIOUS WAY 
OF MOVING MORE PEOPLE 
AT A SURPRISINGLY 

LOW PRICE.* ALL OF OUR 
263 OFFICES HAVE 

THE DETAILS. 


*Lower Than Prewar 













































A TOUCH OF EXCITEMENT 


Signaling for an elevator is no longer a 
push-the-button-and-wait routine. It’s an 
exciting, and somewhat mystifying, 
experience with the new Otis electronic touch 
button. Nothing moves. A mere touch of a 
finger lights the directional arrow. 







ALWAYS IN ITS INFANCY 


An elevator installation need never 
grow old. Otis maintenance—at a money-saving 
flat monthly service charge—keeps 

elevators doing the job they were built to do 
and extends their life by 50%. 






ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Home Office: 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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COMMUNISM: 


Readied for Revolt 


Canadians have been showing a certain 
condescension toward the American con- 
cern with the Communist fifth column. 
It couldn’t happen in Canada, they imply. 
In any case there’s no reason to get 
hysterical about it. Last week, in 
Maclean’s Magazine T.G. McManus, 
former member of the Communist Central 
Committee for Canada, reminded them 
rudely that it could happen in Canada. 
and that they'd better give it some 
thought. A nineteen-year Communist. 
McManus broke with the party in July 
over the Korean issue. Now, in a Series 
of articles, he is revealing how “The Reds 
Are Ready to Wage War Inside Canada.” 

In the event of war between Canada 
and Russia, McManus reports, there is 
a “carefully trained organization of sev- 
eral thousand Canadians which already 
stands mobilized and ready to transform 
the Communist Party of Canada into an 
underground army making underground 
war against Canada on Canadian soil.” 

This war, if it comes, will be fought 
by Canada’s Communists on two major 
fronts. It will be fought on the production 
lines, military and industrial. It will be 
fought with equal intensity from within 
the Canadian armed forces themselves. 
where many party members are already 
in uniform, taking instructions directly 
from the party and reporting regularly 
to the party on the success of a subtle, 
long-range attack against the convictions 


Jock Carrol! 
Farthest north: Tim Buck points 
out the northernmost unit of the 
Communist (Labor Progressive ) 
Party, at Dawson in the Yukon 
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HAVING A WONDERFUL TIME you see THE MEALS ARE SWELL, and I am able MY BIG, SOFT BED is six-foot-three. 
Loafing or working in privacy. To have them at a real table. Smooth Diesel power cradles me. 


But when I feel more like a chat, It’s fun—this dining as I ride, For sleep, no place could better suit, 
The lounge car is just made for that! With scenery “served on the side!” Than Central’s Water Level Route! 








Make these great trains your 
Hotels on Wheels 


— 4 : New York—Chicago 

7 ee 20TH CENTURY LIMITED 

COMMODORE VANDERBILT 

Chicago—Boston 
THE NEW ENGLAND STATES 
St. Louis, Indianapolis— 

» THE SOUTHWEsTenn 

NO NEED TO STEP OUTSIDE my door MY PLANS ARE SURE! Come storm or fair eigen eee — 

To wash and dress next morning, for My Dieseliner gets me there. THE OHIO STATE LIM 

My Central room’s equipped complete. On New York Central trains I find eatin TED 

And when I leave, I’m fresh and neat. The comfort’s matched by peace of mind! THE CLEVELAND LIMITED 
New York—Detroit 


* | New York Central Gp hen 
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Center guide forging 
for tank track. 534” 
long — 31%” wide — 
weight 10 pounds. 


- Tanks must not fail in action. The 
breakdown of one small part could 
spell disaster. That’s why parts such as 
the one shown are forged. Only forg- 


ings can assure maximum — and resistance to shock that 


is so essential in all equipment . 
defense. 


. particularly so in material for 


Kropp forgings are the quality product of skilled craftsmen .. . 
men with many years of forging experience ...using the most modern 
forging methods and equipment. No wonder, then, that Kropp, 
America’s Number One Forge Plant, is called upon to help keep 


America strong. . 
guns, ships and planes. 


. daily producing thousands of parts for tanks, 


We invite your inquiry on drop, hammer and upset “forgings to 


your specifications.” 


A> 


4 








5301 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 50, Ill. 





Are you receiving “FORGINGS”. . . . the KROPP publication 


for Industry? If you want to keep current on forging facts,send — 


us yur name and address and ask for “FORGINGS”,, 
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and the morale of the men they eat with, 
sleep with, and train with.” The under- 
ground is “already carefully organized 
and ready for action on an hour’s notice.” 

This is the mechanism, according to 
McManus: “Assuming that the inter- 
national situation continued to worsen, 
there would inevitably come a day when 
war seemed certain. On that day the 
party’s political bureau, which meets 
daily in Toronto, would send an urgent 
message to all branches to ‘protect the 
party apparatus’.” 

“For all party members whom the 
party believes to be known as. such to 
the police, this message from the political 
bureau would be an explicit and immedi- 
ate order to head for cover.” Tim Buck, 
long Canada’s No. 1 Red, would be gen- 
eralissimo of the underground army. Com- 
munications would be kept up through 
runners, preferably women not known 
to be connected with the party. 

Messages: McManus was warned to 
be suspicious of any message that wasn't 
written in code on onionskin paper, in a 
handwriting he knew, and enclosed in 
a small dissolvable capsule. 

The organized Red army in Canada 
embraces not more than a third or a 
quarter of the 12,000 Canadian party 
card holders. But behind it are nearly half 
a million members of “mass organizations 
—racial and other minority groups—which 
slavishly follow the party line.” 

McManus reports that he, under the 
cover name of Fitzgerald, was to be 
“director of labor activities”—sabotage, 
slowdowns, strikes—in the province of 
Quebec. He had already been assigned 
a hideaway near the village of Poin 
Fortune, about halfway between Mont- 
real and Ottawa. He didn’t know yet 
what specific jobs he would be given to 
do, and he would have personal contaci 
with only six members of a “cell” whose 
names and cover names would be given 
him “as soon as necessary.” 

A major preoccupation of the party 
high command, McManus writes, was 
infiltration of the armed forces. “Rigiit 
now the party’s-basic tactic in armed 
forces is to avoid suspicion. The worst 
sin a Communist soldier, sailor, or airman 
can do is to talk up the party line in his 
barracks room. His job is to dig himself 
in. If he has qualities of leadership, he 
is to . . . strive for promotion. If the party 
doesn’t consider him officer or NCO 
material, he’s instructed to do his job the 
best he can, but also to do his best to 
promote the usual barracks-room beets 
about discipline and food. In no circum- 
stances is he to appear to his friends 
and officers as anything but a loyal 
Canadian who fears and distrusts Russia.” 

“If Russia goes to war against Canada,” 
McManus warns, “every good Communist 
understands that he will do anything i 
his power—I repeat, anything—to assist 
in Canada’s defeat.” 


Newsweek, November 20, 1950 
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Fa Won Disinaien.. LORD CALVERT 


Whatever your favorite drink—no other whiskey in all the world will endow it with the 


unique flavor and dist‘nctive lightness of Lord Calvert. For, of all the millions of gallons 
we distill, only the very choicest are set aside for Lord Calvert . . . custom-blended for 


moderate men who appreciate the finest. So why not let Lord Calvert make your next 


ae Y baie aes ‘ : ‘ ‘ 
drink a better drink? Your guests will certainly compliment your choice. 


BLENDED. WHISKEY. 86.8 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT. DISTILLERS CORP., N.Y.C... 


MR. ALEX LEWYT, distinguished 
business executive and inventor. 
While still in school, Alex Lewyt 
sold appliances to help pay for his 
education, He then built a small 
neighborhood business into one of 
the largest manufacturing con- 
cerns of its kind in the country— 
producing radar, signal equip- 
ment and many other mechanical 
instruments of his own design. 
Today Mr. Lewyt is best known 
for the revolutionary vacuum 
cleaner which bears his name, 
though this hard-working indus- 
trialist produces a great number 
of other intricate electrical and 
mechanical devices for many of 
the country’s leading, industries, 








THE NEW 
1951 STUDEBAKER 


A érand new 


Sudebaker Champion \ tS Se he 


in the lowest price field! 
(ne of the 4 lowest price 


largest selling cars in America! 


A brand new 


high-efficiency V-8 


MSudebaker Commander —") 4 


A truly great car that sparkles ~ ae 
with brilliant new performance! Maia 


TOP in and see these styled ahead, engineered 
S ahead, enduringly built new 1951 Studebak- 
ers! They’re attractively priced! They’re amaz- 
ingly saving of gasoline! They don’t require 
premium fuels! They’re on view for you right 
now—at all Studebaker dealers’ showrooms! 


Studebaker Automatic Drive or overdrive 
available on all models at extra cost Vasile VY, ep Pp y) 
PAUL HFSSE PHOTO —1951 STUDEBAKER COMMANDER STATE 4 DOOR SEDAN. WHITE SIDEWALL TIRES AND WHEEL TRIM RINGS OPTIONAL ON AL. MODELS AT EXTRA COST. 1 
h 





©1950, THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION, SOUTH BEND 27, INDIANA, U. S. A. 
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in Festival Year | 


1951 j 
i 
The stage is set in Britain, for the. 

most eventful and memorable vacation you 2 
have ever had! f 


Whenever you come in 1951, wherevé 
you move in Britain, you’ll sense that this is q 
a special year. From early Spring until late Fall, | 
in every corner of the land, Britain will celebrate | 
with festivals and fetes, fairs and exhibitions. | 
Traditional pageantry, famous sporting events 
will take on even greater color and excitement. 


Discover too how plentiful and vari ad 
is the food in restaurants, hotels, and inns... | 


such seasonal delights as Scottish salmon... 


Colchester oysters . . . English strawberries. 

The shops are well stocked. Gasoline is unratio 
Everywhere you go in historic towns and in the § 
mellow country-side you'll find your dollar, aided) 
by favorable exchange and our “fair value”’ polic§ 
gives you a real holiday from high prices. i 


Be sure that next year... Festival ‘ 
of.Britain Year... , aaah year for a country-wi¢ 
vacation in friendly, ‘hospitable Britain! 


A “Beefeater” greets you 
at the Tower of London— 
typical of the geantry 
and color you'll find every- 
where in Britain. 


’ eA 


SPRIN-G--€COMES-TO0-BRITAIN- EARLY...WHY> DON’T- YOU? 


A FEAST OF ENTERTAINMENT, spread country-wide, 
awaits you in Britain next year. More than twenty 
festivals offer a tremendous choice . . . of great music, 
drama, ballet, craftsmanship, the graphic arts .. . 
brilliantly presented in perfect settings for enjoyment. 


GREAT DAYS OF SPORT, every week of the year, high- 
light Britain’s exciting outdoor calendar. Yachting at 
Cowes . . . racing at Aintree and Ascot ... tennis at 
Wimbledon . . . such place names make the world’s 
sport page headlines. Be there at one or more of them! 


WHAT BARGAINS YOU'LL FIND in the shops and stores! 
With your dollar worth so much, and with purchases 
tax free to you, you'll find values of a lifetime in 
Britain’s famed tweeds, leather goods, tableware, 
antiques, and a hundred other products. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 

. and start planning your 
visit now! Ask him for illus- 
trated literature, giving full 
details of Festival Year. Or 
write British Travel Centre, 
336 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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Successful Transplant 


Last June, Mrs. Howard Tucker, a 44- 
year-old Chicago housewife, became the 
first person in medical history to receive a 
transplanted kidney. Doomed to die from 
a progressive polycystic kidney condition, 
Mrs. Tucker agreed to a unique operation 
in which her diseased organ was replaced 
by the healthy kidney of a woman who 
had just died of a liver ailment (NEws- 
wEEK, July 3, 1950). 

A month later, Mrs. Tucker left the 
Little Company of Mary Hospital in 
“good condition.” But her surgeons, Drs. 
Richard H. Lawler and James West, em- 
phasized that time alone would judge the 
success of the operation. 

Last week in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, Drs. Lawler and 
West and their associates brought Mrs. 
Tucker’s case up to date with an op- 
timistic report. Two months after the 
operation, an extensive examination re- 
vealed that the new kidney was normal 
in size and shape and felt firm and solid. 
A small abscess on the graft was noted 
and drained. When the patient left the 
hospital five days later, she was “feeling 
well.” On the same day, she began a 300- 
mile automobile trip to attend a conven- 
tion. There she “freely participated in 
banquets, dancing, and other ... activi- 
ties.” The general state of her health is 
now excellent, according to the doctors. 
She is perfectly able to perform normal 
household activities. 

“Final conclusions are necessarily with- 
held until there is more evidence of the 
permanency of the graft,” they con- 
cluded. Another exploratory operation 
with plastic repair of the ureteral stricture 
will be performed soon. 


No Fads for Fatso 


More fallacies surround the process of 
dieting for overweight than almost any 
kind of medical fad. Fat people talk about 
heredity, glands, exercise, and “spot re- 
ductions.” Finally, forced to admit that 
the only path to slenderness is to eat less 
or drink less or both, they go on bizarre 
diets, ranging from a coffee-grapefruit 
regime to an all-banana orgy. Above all, 
they reject all starches and fats, particu- 
larly bread and _ butter. 

As every dietitian knows, no single 
food is fattening. A person gains or loses 
weight according to the total number of 
calories in his diet. To prove this point, 
Dr. Ruth M. Leverton, University of 
Nebraska nutritionist, has conducted a 
study of twelve obese young women, in 
age from 18 to 25, who were 20 to 83 
pounds overweight. 

Over a test period of eight weeks, the 
girls lived in a small dormitory and fol- 
lowed a rigidly controlled diet. They 
were given 1,200 calories daily, includ- 
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ing meat, milk, fruit, vegetables, and 
enriched bread and butter. Thick gravies 
and rich sauces, concentrated sweets and 
desserts were omitted. At the end of 54 
days, the girls had shed an average of 
19.2 pounds (2.4 pounds per week). 


Narcotics and Youth 


Even to police officers, long hardened 
by the spectacle of boys and girls smoking 
marijuana, the new narcotics trend was 
shocking. During the past year, more 
and more youngsters had turned to the 
crippling, habit-forming “H,” or heroin, 
for a “bang.” In 1946, there were only 
thirteen patients under 20 years of age 
undergoing treatment at the United 
States Public Health Service Hospital for 
narcotics at Lexington, Ky. Last week, 
Dr. Victor Vogel, medical officer in 
charge, said the hospital roll showed 205 
teen-age addicts, one of them a 14-year- 
old boy. And there was no telling how 
many who needed treatment in 1946 
had not heen-.reached, how few had 
been reachéd in 1950. 

The patients were nearly all boys, 
about one-third of them Negro, from 
homes not always poor. The largest num- 
ber came from Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, and New York. 

Whether in Chicago or New York, the 
pattern was usually the same. Teen-agers, 






























Crash Cart: Lt. Col. Verena M. Zeller of Washington, D. C. 


jaded on marijuana, had found a greater 
thrill in heroin.» The drug, smuggled in 
from Turkey and Iran, could be bought 
for from $1 to $5 a grain—enough for one 
liquid “fix,” or dose. The youngsters 
bought a 25-cent hypodermic needle at 
a drugstore, fitted it into an eye dropper, 
then turned their arms and legs into pin 
cushions with repeated doses. When the 
effect from muscular injections wore off, 
they became “mainliners,” or addicts who 
shoot the drug directly into the veins 
for extra “kick.” As the habit grew worse, 
it sometimes cost as much as $15 a day, 
and young addicts took to stealing or 
prostitution to pay for their excitement. 

In San Diego, two teen-agers ex- 
plained: “We injected the heroin into 
our arms and it gave us a terrific lift, but 
it made us sick after a time. After the sick 
feeling wore off, we felt grand, like we 
were ruling the world.” 

A New York City mother noticed her 
athletic son was vomiting a great deal 
and had become irritable and neurotic. 
She surprised him and his friends “shoot- 
ing” each other in her home. One said to 
her: “If my own mother and father stood 
between me and a ‘fix,’ I'd kill them 
to get it.” 

In Philadelphia, a heroin ring ran a 
“school” to teach high-school kids how to 
use the drug. In St. Louis; a 16-year-old 
remarked: “Heroin gives you guts. I 
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Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


demonstrates the Air Force’s new hospital emergency aid device 
for crash victims. The cart, from which surgeons work on both 
sides, contains blood plasma, oxygen masks, and other needs. 
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Even going down, 
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CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


; on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
{ Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 60 years 
Write for illustrated folder No. 4 
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THE MAGNIFICENT NEW 


HOTEL 


THOMAS VIRGIN ISLANDS 


LEO J RIORDAN General Manager 


For information and reservations 
CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR WRITE YO 
ie, me) | Ge) Sale 3 
730 FIFTH AVE. © N.Y. 19,N. Y. © Plaza 7-5753 
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Plastic fillings, wired to a thermometer, withstand ice cream 


had never stolen in my life before I 
started on ‘caps’ [heroin capsules].” Every- 
where, frightened and hysterical parents 
pleaded with narcotics experts and police 
officials to save their children. The best 
the enforcement officers could do was to 
pack off the boys arrested for using 
heroin to centers like the Lexington, Ky., 
hospital, where they could be taken off 
the habit gradually. 

‘At Lexington, the teen-agers receive 
the same treatment as the older dope 
addicts—withdrawal from the drug for 
ten days to two weeks, followed by five 
to six months’ rehabilitation. “The treat- 
ment seems more effective among the 
younger than the older addicts,” said 
Dr. Vogel. This is largely because the 
hospital can refuse to let the minors leave 
until the cure is finished. Older people 
who come in voluntarily often feel that 
they cannot endure the treatment and 
are free to leave. 

Dr. Vogel estimates that since the 
hospital opened in 1935, about 40 per 
cent of the 14,000 patients have “re- 
peated.” As for the youngsters, “it would 
be my guess that the relapse rate among 
teen-agers would be lower.” 

Why the increase in teen-age addicts? 
Dr. Vogel believes “there must be a 
deliberate effort by narcotic peddlers to 
get the habit started in youngsters.” 


Plastic Grinders 


For 150 years, American dentistry had 
been grinding along with the same old 
filling materials. Gold was first widely 
used in 1800; amalgams in 1830; syn- 
thetic porcelains in 1900. 

At the close of the second world war, 


when American scientists first ran across 
the newest German-developed dental 
materials, they foresaw a significant im- 
provement in filling substances. German 
plastics, sweet-smelling materials _basi- 
cally like Lucite and Plexiglas, seemed 
much stronger and more attractive than 
the porcelain-like silicates. 

About a year ago, American dentists 
began to use the new filling materials and 
today about three-fourths of the country’s 
87,000 teeth specialists offer.them. This 
week, after an eight-month study, Bureau 
of Standards officials gave the Washing- 
ton, D.C., Dental Association their opinion 
on plastic fillings. 

In the bureau’s small, modern clinic, 
these materials have been tried on a 
group of cavity-ridden volunteers. Bureau 
dentists hooked up the fillings by wire to 
a thermometer, then gave the patients 
ice cream (see cut), ice water, coffee or 
a cigarette, tocheck temperature changes 
in the plastics. Later the patients re- 
turned for periodic check-ups to see how 
well the plastic fillings lasted. “They are 
esthetically very good for front teeth,” 
said Dr. I. C. Schoonover, chief of the 
bureau’s Dental Research Laboratory, 
“and they don’t dissolve as much as the 
tooth-colored silicate cements. But they 
aren't so strong as metal for biting edges, 
nor for really big jobs like jackets.” 

Although the plastics themselves are 
not expensive, the much longer time it 
takes the dentist to install the filling 
means a higher cost (about double that 
of silicate) to the patient. 

So far, Bureau of Standards officials do 


not give unqualified approval to plastic ° 


fillings. They are, they report, still in the 
“experimental stage.” 
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a headache to us... 


General Aniline makes a certain black dye, 
sells a few thousand pounds during the winter 
months. But in a single morning last January, 
orders came in for 15,000 lbs. of it!...A quick 
check with the sales department disclosed that 
this sudden and strange demand was due to the 
intense desire ofa few million small fry...for black 
cowboy outfits “just like Hopalong Cassidy’s!”’ 

A socially prominent bride wears a Paris- 
made wedding dress of an odd color. Three weeks 
later, textile manufacturers had orders for more 
than 750,000 yards of fabric in the bride’s color 
—and wanted the dyes from us right away! 

Fashions and fads come fast, make problems 
for the dyestuffs manufacturer. A new shade or 
tint may require not only a new dye, but often 
the users must be furnished exact specifications 
for its use. Different dye formulae and processes 
are required for various materials. — 

General Dyestuff Corporation, which sells 
GA dyes, maintains a large laboratory where the 
applications of dyes are determined exactly so 
dyestuff customers can’t go wrong. 

Once this country was largely dependent on 
foreign sources for good dyes. But today, our 
domestic dyestuffs industry is self-sustained, and 
produces for your benefit even better colors 
at lower cost. 


Genera ANILINE, with two huge dyestuffs 
plants at Rensselaer, N. Y. and Grasselli, N. J., 
is the largest American producer of high quality 
dyestuffs, and an important supplier of chemicals 
to industry. . . Its Ansco Division at Binghamton, 
N. Y. is the second largest U.S. manufacturer of 
photographic films, papers and cameras. . . Its 
Ozalid Division, at Johnson City, N. Y., makes 
facsimile reproducing machines and sensitized 
papers... And the facilities of General Aniline 
are as important for national defense as for 
national welfare. 


General Aniline 
& Film Corporation 


.-+From Research to Reality .. . 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, New York 
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, * ll feel a rush of pride every time 
you open this rich, mahdégany-finished 
AMERICAN TRADITIONAL 
its powerful AM-FM radio or superb 


to enjoy 
new 3-speed phonograph. Exclusive 
Magnavox design permits adding 


big-picture TV. $395 (plus excise tax 
The Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 








Tonight... for a new 
dessert serve straight 
DuBouchett 
Blackberry Flavored 





Makes a delightful long drink with soda and ice. 
DuBouchett Cordials (say doo-boo-shay) 
Many, Blanc & Co., Inc., Lawrenceburg, Ind, 
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When the Michigan-Indiana game was 
played last Saturday at Ann Arbor, a 
crowd of football fans in the Michigan 
Theater, 36 miles away in Detroit, 
matched whoop for holler with the Ann 
Arborites. The game was seen in Detroit 
by closed-circuit television on the full- 
sized movie screen at the Michigan 
Theater. As at Ann Arbor there were 
cheer leaders, a band, hot-dog and pop 
vendors. The difference was that the 


RADIO-TELEVISION 
Football and Video 





this week the Western Conference was 
still undecided as to its future action. 

The three movie houses had done 
better business than is normal on Satur- 
day, and their crowds increased weekly. 
This part of the plan looked good. 

The effect on attendance at games had 
been less clear. Attendance at games had 
been neither very good nor very bad. 
The question was: What would it have 
been had “live” television been allowed 
in the 1950 season? This week, H. O. 
(Fritz) Crisler, the Michigan athletic 
director who has been carrying the con- 


Detroit News 


Detroit football fans whooped and hollered at theater television games 


movie crowd—for 80 cents a seat—saw 
the game, plus a feature movie and a 
stage show. Thus did the Western Con- 
ference* continue its experiment in tele- 
vising college football. 

Last April, convinced that television 
had accounted for a fall in game attend- 
ance, the conference decided to forgo 
some $300,000 in TV rights and banned 
telecasting for a year to study the prob- 
lem. Immediately the nationwide United 
Paramount Theater chain saw a chance 
to promote theater TV and offered to 
carry the Michigan home games in one 
Detroit theater and the, Illinois home 
games in two Chicago houses. If the ex- 
periment works, colleges Gould preserve 
their regular revenue and at the same 
time offer the advantages of televised 
games in specified, controlled areas. 
Movie houses which normally suffer from 
low  Saturday-afternoon attendance 
would, presumably, increase their take 
enough to enrich not only their own box 
office but that of the colleges as well. It 
seemed like a good plan on paper—but 





*Michigan, Northwestern, Minnesota, Ohio State, 
Iowa, Purdue, Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin. 


ference ball on the matter, announced 
that a research outfit had been hired to 
study the effect of TV on attendance and 
to help find a way and means of estab- 
lishing a TV box office. In answer to those 
who had asked for the return of general 
televising of the games, Crisler had still 
another question: “If live television is 
adopted and we meet disaster in attend- 
ance, who will make up the loss?” Per- 
haps theater TV was the only answer. 


Shared Blame? 


Television has been getting most of 
the blame for the present depressed 
state of movie attendance. Last week a 
survey released by The New York Daily 
News, which owns TV station WPIX, 
purported to show that television had 
indeed hurt the movie box offices, but 
so had the poor quality of the movies. 

The News polled 1,000 families around 
the city. Video sets were owned by 528. 
Of the 1,000 interviewed, 46.7 per cent 
said they were seeing fewer movies than 
last year. When asked why they went to 
the movies less than once a week, 23.6 


Newsweek 
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of all the families blamed television. But 
21.1 blamed the poor quality of the 
pictures. Of the set owners, 44.7 still 
went to the movies just as much as ever. 


The Dewey Marathon 


Once during his latest campaign for 
the New York governorship, Thomas E. 
Dewey told an aide: “You know, in radio 
you either talk to or at people; in tele- 
vision you talk with them.” This year 
Dewey “talked with” more people, par- 
ticularly in New York City, than he ever 
had in his three previous times up at the 
gubernatorial bat. And the traditionally 
Democratic city gave Dewey more votes 
than ever before.* 

Dewey had used TV to move right in 
with the people via a two-way talk-back 
system. Cameras and monitors were set 
up on the street. A voter—if picked out of 
the crowd—could ask Dewey a question 
as he sat before a studio camera. In 
addition the governor took telephone 
calls. The whole process was on view 
to the standard TV audience. 

Bang-up Play: Dewey had started 
his TV campaign early and was so pleased 
with reaction from upstate spots like 
Buffalo and Utica that he revised plans 
and spent most of his final two weeks 
hitting at the Democrats in and around 
Manhattan. Four days before the election, 
with the outcome still in considerable 
doubt, Dewey’s advisers hit on a bang-up 
play: the TV marathon. Dewey’s final 
eighteen hours of campaigning were held 
in a WOR-TV studio in midtown Man- 
hattan. From it he conducted fourteen 
TV shows, most of them fifteen minutes 
long. He also did as many radio spots, 
most of them over station WMCA. In 
all, 8,156 voters telephoned the studio 
and Dewey talked to more than 100. 
Cameras were set up at Times Square 
and Central Park West, where Dewey 
talked with more people by television. 
Statisticians figured Dewey was seen or 
heard in 1,700,000 homes. 

As a showman, Dewey was excellent. 
His light blue shirt was almost as un- 
rumpled when he finished as when he 
started. He never removed his coat. Not 
once did he fluff a question and only 
occasionally did he have to refer to a 
ready-reference file for an answer. He 
spurned a comfortable chair, preferring 
to talk standing up or sitting on the 
edge of a desk. 

As a campaign technique, Dewey’s 
marathon was an excellent substitute for 
the old handshaking system that large 
cities have almost made obsolete.’ Tele- 
vision is expensive (Dewey’s final day 
cost $17,500) but it was worth it in 
showing off a candidate at his relaxed 
best. It was bound to be copied wher- 
ever there is television. 





Det New York City vote: Dewey, 1,118,999; 
mocratic candidate Walter Lynch, 1,277,492. 
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Cloim adjuster dictotes 
| report from the field, 


@ “After more than a year 
of comparative tests of dic- 
tating machines, we at 
LUMBERMENS selected AuDo- 
GRAPHS for our field staff 
and many offices through- 
out the country. 

“Because of its light 
weight, adjusters can carry 
AupocraPus with them and 
mail reports from the field 
on soundwritten dises, thus 
saving time and cost of typ- 
ing. In this way, AUDOGRAPH 
helps us to render quicker 
service to lignans by 
speeding up the processing 
of claims. 

“Likewise, in handling 
our voluminous day-to-day 
correspondence, we have 
found the AUDOGRAPH to be 
economical and efficient. It 
has fulfilled’ our every ex- 
pectation.” 





Dictation is EASIER 


with AUDOGRAPH 





; A UJ 0 0) t R A P H dictation helps us speed 


service to our policyholders . . . speeds 
processing of claims!’’ says Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, Il. 


@ These identical benefits (and many 
more) plus the convenience and ease of 
operation which this large user enjoys, 
are available to every type of business 


organization, small or large... yours 
included! This coupon will bring the full 
facts. Why not use it... today? 

Made by The Gray Manufacturing 
Company — established 189]1—origina- 
tors of the Telephone Pay Station. 


TRADE MARK “AUDOGRAPH"™ REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 








AUDOGRAPH sales 


and service in 180 
i? }> cities of the 

J. S. See your Classi- 
fied Telephone Direc- 
tory — under “Dicta- 
ting Machines.’’ 
Canada: Northern 
Electric Company, 
Ltd., sole authorized 
agents for the Domin- 
ion. Overseas: Westrex 
Corporation (export 
affiliate of Western 
Electric Company) in 
35 foreign countries. 


U if r APH sm. 


THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 
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IMPORTED 
VERMOUTH 


Made in Italy 
from the 
Original 
100 Year 
4 Old secret 


formula! 
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drink it 
straight” 
(served chilled 
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lemon peel) 
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Mr. Whitney’s Way 


For weeks The Chicago Sun-Times had 
been straining to get one special story—an 
account of what police captain Daniel A. 
Gilbert had told the Kefauver crime in- 
vestigating committee. Gilbert was the 
Democratic candidate for sheriff of Cook 
County. And, although The Sun-Times 
supported most of the Democratic slate, 
it editorially deplored Gilbert’s record as 
an investigator. Withholding Gilbert’s 
testimony smacked to The Sun-Times of 
political expediency. 

Finally The Sun-Times sent one of its 
wiliest reporters, Ray Brennan, to Wash- 
ington to see what he could do. Brennan, 
who had learned his way around town 
on the old Washington Herald, checked 
into his paper's Washington bureau by 
phone, but didn’t go there himself. Then, 
at 8:30 on the morning of Nov. 1, the 
phone rang in the offices of the Alderson 
Reporting Co., the stenographic firm that 
records most hearings for Capitol com- 
mittees. When an Alderson official an- 
swered, a man identifying himself simply 
as “Mr. Whitney” of the Kefauver com- 
mittee staff, said he had a telegraphed 
request from Committeeman Alexander 
Wiley, Republican senator from Wiscon- 
sin, for an extra copy of the Gilbert tes- 
timony. He was told he could pick it up. 

Immediately thereafter the Kefauver 
committee’s office got a call from “Mr. 
Whitney.” He said that if anyone called 
for him, just say that he’d be in the com- 
mittee offices later. Thus covered, in 
case Alderson double-checked—which it 
didn’t—“Mr. Whitney” walked into the 
Alderson office and got the secret tes- 
timony. The whole job took half an hour. 

Splash: Next morning, The Sun-Times 
ignored a hastily telephoned “don’t print” 
order from the committee and in 25 of its 
tabloid columns, under Ray Brennan’s 
by-line, quoted Gilbert’s secret testimony. 
Contained in it was the captain’s admis- 
sion that he had supplemented his regu- 
lar income with about $35,000 a year 
made by betting and stock speculation. 
Other meaty exchanges concerned 
Gilbert’s failure to obtain convictions in 
Chicago gang killings. 

Brennan, The Sun-Times’s editors all 
insisted, had got his scoop by “wholly 
lawful” means. And for his work they 
gave him a $500 bonus. 

Last week it appeared that “Mr. 
Whitney” had done his job almost too 
well. The Sun-Times exposure was being 
credited not only with Gilbert’s defeat at 
the polls but with compromising the rest 
of the Democratic ticket. 

In Washington, the Kefauver commit- 
tee was preparing to act on two possible 
recommendations of punishment for this 
particularly adroit example of Chicago- 
style reporting: citation of The Sun-Times 
for contempt of Congress and prosecution 
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Gilbert: The Sun-Times was eager 


of “Mr. Whitney” for impersonating a 
Federal official. But for the time being 
the committee wasn’t sure enough of its 
case to say exactly who the mysterious 
“Mr. Whitney” might be. 


Straws in the Win 


Seventeen times The New York Daily 
News, America’s largest paper, had stuck 
out its editorial neck by predicting the 
outcome of elections for its more than 
2,000,000 daily readers. It had missed 
only twice.* On Oct. 21 it began its 
eighteenth attempt. 

From The News’s fourteenth-floor pro- 
motion-department offices went twenty 
staffers carrying small, padlocked ballot 
boxes. For fifteen days, ten hours a day, 
they collected straw ballots on New York 
City’s wide-open mayoralty race from 
registered voters in a cross-section of 
election districts. By the time they had 
collected 15,000, the independent candi- 
date Vincent Impellitteri was ahead by 
54.8 per cent of the votes. 

At the same time The New York Post 
came out for the Democrat Ferdinand 
Pecora and against the News’s poll (and 
candidate, Impellitteri). “If we were The 
News,” a Post editorial said, “we would 
shudder each time we pulled a straw.” 

Last week, with the voting done, and 
even though the victorious Impellitteri 





*Miss No. 1 was on poll No. 1 in 1928, when The 
News tabbed Al Smith as the Presidential winner 
over Herbert Hoover. The other mistake was ™ 
1938, when the poll showed Thomas E. Dewey de- 
feating Herbert Lehman for the governorship of New 
York almost exactly the same number of votes 
with which Lehman actually defeated Dewey. 
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had received only 44 per cent of the vote, 
The News wasn’t shuddering at all. Its 
basic predictions had come true right 
down the line, and a Brooklyn textile 
manufacturer who had accepted The 
Post’s disdain of the poll enough to bet 
The News it was wrong was paying off 
his $10,000 loss to local charities and had 
tossed in another $10,000 that The News 
had refused to take as a bet. 
Other effects of the election: 

>The Indianapolis Star came close to 
matching The News’s feat. After taking 
a straw poll on all major county and four 
Congressional elections in its area, The 
Star watched all but one of its predictions 
come true. And even on the wrong one— 
where a Republican won as prosecutor— 
The Star had shrewdly said beforehand 
that the vote was undecided and tending 
toward the Republicans. 
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6 for the incumbent, a Dallas café owner, 
Frank X. Tolbert became the new public 
weigher of Dallas. 

>Two other write-in votes struck a dis- 
cordant note in New York’s traditionally 
Republican Westchester County. They 
were for Rep. Franklin Roosevelt Jr., from 
voters who felt he should be governor. 
Next day The White Plains Reporter- 
Dispatch explained the phenomenon: 
“There has been considerable new con- 
struction in that district during the past 
year [and] some new residents haven't 
yet become adjusted to Westchester.” 


Mourning Edition 


In the Buenos Aires offices of La 
Nacion, last Wednesday night, Linotypes 
and typewriters were stilled for five sol- 
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emn minutes. Later the presses were 
>Another poll of some renown didn’t do halted momentarily. The edition they : 
so well. The Cleveland Plain Dealers were printing carried the news that La — 
ten-year-old straw poll (“with an average Nacidn’s 81-year-old editor, Dr. Luis \ & Bossy 
error . . . a shade under 3 per cent”) Mitre, had just died of a heart attack. — 
showed the Democrat Senatorial candi- Next day as the staff went about the ee 
date Joseph Ferguson winning the P-D’s _ business of getting out another edition, IMPORTED 
Cuyahoga County area by 56 per cent of Dr. Mitre’s flower-decked bier was VERMOUTH 
the votes cast. When cast, however, the brought into the newsroom, where, with 4 
votes favored Senator Taft by 52 percent. his last words, the editor had asked to lie f Made in Ital 
eer PShortly before election time, Frank X. in state. On hand was La Nacién’s new © y 
— Tolbert, feature writer on The Dallas chief, Dr. Mitre’s son Bartolomé. On the fr om the 
Morning News, wrote a lighthanded shoulders of the namesake and great- 
ting a piece on the nonsalaried post of public grandson of one of Argentina’s great 
being weigher, a hangover from the days when Presidents, now would fall the harassed 
1 of its farmers had to come to the city to get task of getting out one of the two papers 
terious their cotton loads weighed. Then Tolbert (the other is La Prensa) still printing in 
forgot all about it. Last week, as a result Argentina that were unafraid to speak 
of 40 write-in votes for Tolbert, against up against the Perén government. 
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Why pigs grow big in Missouri 


Some of the least spectacular of 
Pennsalt’s many chemicals are the 
most useful. Take plain, familiar lye, 
for instance . .. Pennsalt’s first con- 
sumer product a century ago. Read 
what Mr. Paul Warden, Grant City, 
Mo., says about this favorite farm 
sanitizer: ‘‘We feel that our con- 
tinued use of Pennsalt Lye in sani- 
tation has been largely responsible 
for the heavy number of hogs we 
raised ... for weight gains, for sav- 
ings in feed, and for more profits on 
the pork market.” 


On hundreds of thousands of farms 
across the country, Pennsalt’s relia- 
ble Lewis’® brands of Lye are helping 
livestock growers, poultry farmers, 
and dairymen produce higher qual- 
ity yields, at less cost, through proper 
sanitation. 


And not only the simple, but also the 
complex Pennsalt chemicals are 
working for America in a variety of 
ways. Giving whiter, brighter clothes 
in laundries. Safeguarding public 


PROGRESSIVE CHEMISTRY FOR A CENTURY 
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health by purifying water. Helping 
to produce better paper, textiles, 
household appliances. 


With more than 300 industrial and 
commercial chemical products, 
Pennsalt serves almost every great 
American industry — including a 
large number of the leaders in each: 
automotive, metals, petroleum, food 
and beverage, laundry and dry clean- 
ing, pulp and paper, abrasives, elec- 
troplating, stamping, enameling, 
transportation ... and dozens 
of others. 


Perhaps the ingenuity and experi- 
ence of our chemists and engineers 
can help solve your problems in 
chemistry. Write: Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company, 1000 
Widener Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Another Story of Progress from 


chemicals 
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TRANSITION — 


Honored: [n Stockholm, Nov. 10, Amer- 
ican novelist WILLIAM FAULKNER, 53, of 
Oxford, Miss., author of “Sanctuary” and 
“Intruder in the Dust,” was awarded the 
1949 Nobel Prize for literature, not given 





Internatjonal Photos 
William Faulkner Bertrand Russell 
last year because of a deadlock in the 
Swedish Academy. BERTRAND RUSSELL, 
78, British philosopher and mathemati- 
cian, won the 1950 Nobel literature 
award. Prof. Ceci. FRaNK PowELL, 46, 
of Bristol University, England, won the 
Nobel physics prize for his development 
of photographic methods for studying 
nuclear processes. A German teacher- 
pupil team, Dr. Orro Diets, 74, and 
Prof. Kurt ADLER, 49, were awarded the 
chemistry prize for joint work in the 
discovery of the dien synthesis. 


Married: BLANCHE THEBOM, leading 
mezzo-soprano of the Metropolitan Op- 
era, and RicHarp Metz, New York in- 
vestment banker; in New York, Nov. 9. 
>PatmMeR Hoyt, 53, editor-publisher of 
The Denver Post, and Mrs. HELEN May 
TaBeER, thirtyish; in Denver, Nov. 7. 


Divoreing: Ending a 22-year marriage, 
reportedly one of Hollywood’s happiest, 
Mrs. EvizaBETH MONTGOMERY, wife 
of actor and commentator RoseErt 
Montcomery, established residence at 
a Las Vegas, Nev., ranch to obtain a 
divorce. She seeks custody of their two 
children, Elizabeth, 17, and Robert, 14. 
PAcademy Award-winning actress JOAN 
FonTAINE, 33, (“Rebecca”), filed suit 
for divorce against producer WILLIAM 
Dozier, 42, in Santa Monica, Calif., Nov. 
8, after four years of marriage, one child. 


Recovering: MIcHAEL J. QUILL, 45, 
Transport Workers Union (CIO) presi- 
dent, was “out of danger” following 2 
heart attack as he was boarding a plane 
in New York for Washington, Nov. 8. 


Died: Oscar Tscuirky, 84, the famous 
“Oscar of the Waldorf,” maitre d’hétel at 
both the “old Waldorf” and its successor 
on Park Avenue for half a century; of a 
heart attack, in New Paltz, N.Y.,-Nov. 7. 
Pyjutia MarLowe, 85, great Shake- 
spearean actress, who starred with her 
husband, the late E. H. Sothern, in 4 
celebrated stage partnership; in New 
York, Nov. 12. 
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Take a look at tomorrow's highway 


great new era ahead in highway construction. You can see it in the 
famous Pennsylvania Turnpike, now being extended eastward to the outskirts 
of Philadelphia, westward to the Ohio border. 


There’s a 


This modern “thru-way”, a pioneer triumph of engineering for transportation 
safety, speed, comfort and convenience, stretches for 260 miles without a 
single stop light, crossing, sharp turn or noticeable grade. It is the nucleus of 
4 vast super-highway transportation system that one day may link every 


Section of the country. Cyan , 
Cyananid blasting materials and the cooperation of Cyanamid explosives eeteattateatend midl weet: 


engine: 


e rs have helped to telescope the work of years into months in moving 
mount : 


tins” of earth and rock to make way for this huge project. Supplying 
explosives and assistance in their use for mining, quarrying and other purposes, 
as wel «s construction, is another of many Cyanamid services that are 

helpin ‘ America build for the future. 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y, 


Materials for the explosives-using industries—Another of the services performed by Cyanamid 





the light, strong, versatile metal 


WHY HAS Kaiser Aluminum replaced other materials has built an outstanding reputation for quality and 
in so many different products? service. 

Because no other material possesses aluminum’s Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corporation, Oakland, 
unique combination of advantages . .. among which are Calif. 53 sales offices and distributors in principal cities. 
lightness, strength, corrosion resistance, lasting beauty, 
economy, workability. 


& & 
As a major supplier to manufacturers of the products Kaiser Aluminum 
shown here, and thousands of others, Kaiser Aluminum 


A major producer in a growing industry 
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©The election left little chance—barring an all-out 
war—of a fully controlled economy. Likely: limited tax 
increases; cutbacks in nondefense spending and pos- 
sibly in military outlays; slashing of Marshall-plan 
expenditures and other foreign aid. 


A blanket price-wage freeze is less likely than ever. 
Farm and mining congressmen will vigorously oppose 
price ceilings on agricultural and metal commodities. 
The Administration will be forced to abandon, even 
before it is tried, any attempt to clamp controls on 
prices without similar action on wages. 


Key government economists expect little change in 
the level of business activity during the next several 
months. They forecast, however, some softness in the 
first quarter of 1951, with “spotty” unemployment in 
the “twilight” period before military procurement 
picks up sharply. Military orders, they emphasize, will 
filter into the civilian economy at a slowly accelerating 
pace so that the impact won't be violent at any stage. 


Inflationary pressures will continue to build up. By the 
second quarter of next year, production, employment, 
and consumer income are all likely to be setting new 
records. Result: a further cheapening of the dollar. 


P Unbalanced cutbacks in raw materials threaten to 
play havoc with civilian production. An auto maker, 
for instance, finds he has enough steel for 100,000 
cars, but copper for only 75,000. Needed: coordinated 
allocations, so that production schedules can be main- 
tained at a predictable level. 


Manufacturers find themselves unable to set up raw- 
materials conservation and substitution programs. The 
latter is necessary to keep the butter in a guns-and- 
butter economy. But firms can’t draft plans until 
they know what the armed forces will need and 
what materials must be conserved or substitutes used. 
Military requirements have yet to crystallize. 


Industries are competing for steel allocations. The 
freight-car building program got first call; now truck- 
ers, airlines, and other users are preparing bids. They 
will work through such agencies as the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration, and Agriculture Department. Re- 
sult: allocations by pressure rather than by program. 


Competition for planned new tank cars is already de- 
veloping. Both petroleum and industrial-alcohol pro- 
ducers need cars. Sidelight: the vital guided-missile 
program is an important consumer of alcohol. 





The Periscope 





©The NPA is being by-passed almost before it has 
begun to function. The Defense Department and the 
Atomic Energy Commission were delegated the power 
to issue priorities to industry for materials as they 
saw fit. Now these two agencies have been given 
the additional authority to issue “supporting military” 
priorities to any government office having “military 
functions.” These include the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Interior Department, Agriculture Depart- 
ment, and the Maritime Commission. 


Paper will be next on the priority list. Within the next 
two weeks, the government will issue an order requir- 
ing mills to set aside about 5% of their production for 
“DO” orders. The regulation will cover all grades of 
printing paper, newsprint, magazine and book paper, 
and special industrial papers. Reason for the order: In 
recent months, invitations to bid issued by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office have been only partly covered. 
Mills are not anxious to meet stringent Federal specifi- 
cations when business is good elsewhere. 


Another boost in the price of newsprint—about $5 a 
ton—is due early next year. The prices of wood and 
labor have been climbing. Higher newsprint prices will 
mean higher advertising rates, which in turn will mean 
higher department-store costs and higher prices for 
the goods sold by the stores. 


>Chances are slight that the tariff on copper will be 
suspended. Though the House approved lifting the 
duty, the necessary legislation has been bottled up in 
the Senate Finance Committee. Western mining-state 
senators are determined to block passage. Should the 
Truman Administration, as previously indicated, press 
the issue in the forthcoming special session, it will run 
into a filibuster. 


Television networks are waging a last-ditch fight for 
new broadcast channels. The Federal Communications 
Commission is expected to reach a decision soon. The 
materials shortage will soon make the opening of new 
stations a practical impossibility. Question: If the FCC 
lifts the freeze, how much will the materials required 
for new television facilities interfere with the industrial 
mobilization program? 


Railroad profits are likely to set a new postwar record 
this year. Estimates are that Class I lines will have a 
net income of $750,000,000. The roads are sure of 
another peak traffic year in 1951 as the defense pro- 
gram picks up. 


Development of the week: U.S. experts left for 
Australia to clinch a unique wool “deal.” They will 
select 100,000,000 pounds of wool to be kept out of 
the current auctions in the Southern Hemisphere. This 
will assure at least a minimum supply with no inter- 
ruption to buying on the open market. 
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“He won't look down 
.- - makes him dizzy!” 


This flap-happy sky scooter has bacrophobia, a malady 
sometimes found in ducks... and businesses where figure 
work is in a topsy turvy condition. 

Nothing we can do for ducks. But for that upside 

down state of figures, we recommend Monroes. 
Sure-fingered, figure-happy Monroes. For, whatever your 
figuring or accounting problem, Monroe makes the 

model to solve it. Fast. Efficiently. Economically. 


Believe us, figures are duck soup for Monroes! 


aM’ 


Monroe solves your figuring 
and accounting problems...a 
model to meet every need! 





Monroe CALCULATING Machine 


NEW MODEL CSA! The very latest type 
fully automatic has just the features re- 
quired for the economical handling of 
all your general business figure work. 





Monroe ADDING Machine 


RHYTHM-ADD! Operators rave about the 
effortless speed of Rhythm-add, give 
credit to Monroe design, ‘Velvet Touch"’* 
keyboard, and glareless cushion-top keys. 





Monroe ACCOUNTING Machine 


VERSATILE! A multi-purpose bookkeeper 
that handles several kinds of jobs. Like 
all Monroes, its ‘Velvet Touch"* is one 
reason operators who know prefer Monroe. 


*”"VELVET TOUCH” originated in 1935 to de- 
scribe Monroe’s matchless ease of operation. 


Every Monroe is sold only through 
Monroe-owned branches; serviced by 
Monroe’s factory-trained organization. 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 
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THE ECONOMY: 


BUSINESS 





Controls and New Taxes Still on Tap 


To American businessmen, last week’s 
election results were good news but held 
out no hope of a return to pre-Korean 
“normalcy.” The industrial mobilization 
program—involving high taxes, controls, 
and civilian cutbacks—remained the first, 
and most urgent, order of business. 

One key “defense” measure—an 
excess-profits tax—would probably be af- 
fected by the election outcome. Consen- 
sus in Washington was that there was 
little or no chance of an EPT bill being 
passed by the lame-duck special session 
of Congress due to meet late this month; 
such a levy was also certain to run into 
trouble in the new 82nd Congress taking 
office in January. 

Even before the balloting, the Admin- 
istration had been seriously split on the 
excess-profits issue. Secretary of Treasury 
John W. Snyder, supported by Com- 
merce Secretary Charles Sawyer, had 
generally opposed EPT; mobilization 
boss W. Stuart Symington and Roy 
Blough, member of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, had strongly favored it. 

Indications were that the Truman Ad- 
ministration would settle for a general 
boost in personal and corporate income 
taxes, to put the defense program on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. That approach 
would be closer to the prevailing Con- 
gresSional sentiment. 

Meanwhile, mobilization officials an- 
nounced that they were going ahead 
with their program of allocations and 
priorities—staying a step ahead of mili- 
tary requirements. 

A major battle promised to develop, 
however, over price and wage controls. 
For the time being the Administration 
would be in no position to impose either, 
mainly because the Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Administration remained largely a 
paper outfit. And last week, ESA chief 
Alan Valentine received another firm 
“no” from a prospective Price Administra- 
tor. William M. Rand, 64-year-old presi- 
dent of Monsanto, turned down the job 
“for several reasons.” He would be glad, 
however, “to help in any way I can 
within my capacity.” 

Filling the Price Administrator post 
was just one phase of the problem. Sec- 
retary Sawyer favored some kind of 
wage-and-price control immediately. 
Paradoxically, he had met opposition 
from Symington, regarded as the chief 
Washington advocate of all-out industrial 
mobilization. Majority opinion was that 
the Administration was deliberately soft- 
pedaling the price-wage issue until Phil 
Murray’s steelworkers won their current 
demand for a pay boost—thus setting a 
new wage pattern for the nation. 

During the week, several important 
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Mobilizer Symington clashes with... 


new mobilization steps were taken: 
PSawyer announced that the National 
Production Authority has abandoned ex- 
periments with voluntary controls be- 
cause they “just won’t work.” From now 
on, the agency will issue mandatory 
orders, backed, as far as possible by 
“industry cooperation.” The Secretary 
told newsmen the full impact of the de- 
fense program will probably hit civilians 
by mid-spring of 1951. 

>The NPA’s long-awaited order on alu- 





Harris & Ewing 
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minum cutbacks was finally announced, 
with an effective date of Jan. 1. From 
then on, aluminum users will be allowed 
to use in any quarter no more than 65 per 
cent of their average quarterly use in the 
first six months of this year. The metal 
saved will go into defense orders and the 
strategic stockpile. In postponing the ef- 
fective date, the NPA made a major con- 
cession to the aluminum industry. 
Operators will have a chance to ease into 
cut-back operations during the rest of 
this year. 

President Truman named John D. 
Small, New York businessman and a vet- 
eran of several wartime Washington 
agencies, as new chairman of the Muni- 
tions Board. Small fills the spot left vacant 
by the resignation of Hubert E. Howard. 
PA new NPA regulation, No. 3, estab- 
lished a basis for joint Canadian-Ameri- 
can priorities. A firm on one side of the 
border will now be able to obtain “DO” 
ratings on the other, when needed. 


The Market Reaction 


The New York Stock Exchange staged 
its own version of “War and Peace” last 
week—reacting to the war in Korea and 
the promise of at least a temporary peace 
with the Fair Deal. 

On Monday, when General MacArthur 
officially reported to the UN that Chinese 
Communists had entered the Korean 
battle, traders were thrown into a serious 
panic. Stocks plummeted from one to six 
points; out of 1,227 issues traded, only 
56 showed gains. Total losses were esti- 
mated at more than $2,000,000,000. 

On Tuesday, the brokers went to the 
polls, then home to await the election 
results. Their expectations, like the fore- 
casts, were mixed. But by the time the 
Exchange opened on Wednesday, one 
thing was clear: The GOP had scored 
heavily; labor and the Fair Deal had 
suffered a setback. Through that day and 
Thursday, the sharp losses of Monday 
were steadily recovered. And on Friday, 
the market pushed back to its best position 
since Oct. 28, aided by some spectacular 
jumps (as much as 40 points) by a few 
high-priced issues (oil and mining). 

During the week, the commodities 
market, little affected by the election 
results, bounced up and down with the 
Korean news, with final emphasis on the 
“up.” Tin, during the middle of the week, 
soared to $1.63 a pound on a spot basis, 
but then tapered off rapidly, as demand 
all but disappeared. Steady advances in 
the other key commodities (rubber, cot- 
ton, etc.), pushed the Dow-Jones index 
up to an all-time high of 205.72, a gain 
of eight points in one week. 

The trading limit on rubber, which had 
been 2 cents a pound per day, was 
changed to 4 cents a pound. By the end 
of the week, it was climbing toward 75 
cents a pound (compared with 28 cents 
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“Of course he was subversive! 
He was ruining morale by mak- 
ing Old Fashioneds without 
enough Angostura*!” 


AyCOSTUpa. 


AROMATIC BITTERS 
MAKES BETTER DRINKS 


*/t’s the zesty tang of Angostura that puts so 
much morale in an Old Fashioned: Try it on 
fruit pies, in puddings and hard sauces, too! 
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pre-Korea). On Thursday, the govern- 
ment set a new export quota for cotton, 
permitting an increase of 1,350,000 bales 
for overseas shipment. The market re- 
acted at once, with the domestic price 
climbing the daily limit of $10 a bale. 


STRIKES: 


Telephone Tie-up 


Many a person picking up a telephone 
receiver in New Jersey last week heard 
a new greeting from the voice with a 
smile. It was no longer “number, please,” 


but “emergency calls only.” New Jersey 
was one of the hardest-hit states when 
the nationwide telephone walkout got 
under way. 

The strike revolved around a dispute 
between 17,000 members of the CIO 
Communications Workers of America, 
who perform distribution and installation 
work, and the Western Electric Co., man- 
ufacturing arm of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. The union was 
seeking a 15-cent-an-hour wage boost 
and a one-year contract. Western Elec- 
tric offered a 10- to 11-cent hike and an 
eighteen-month pact. A companion stop- 
page involved 16,000 CWA operators 
and repairmen and the Michigan Bell 
Telephone Co. The workers demanded 
that pay differentials between Detroit 
and other parts of the state be adjusted. 

Though only 33,000 persons were di- 
rectly involved in disputes, the CIO 
threw picket lines around telephone ex- 
changes and plants in 41 states and 
claimed it was keeping 120,000 phone- 
company workers off the job. 


The strike wasn’t affecting dial phones 
—at least not until they broke down and 
needed repairs—but it was cutting into 
service in communities which had manu- 
ally operated switchboards. By mustering 
supervisory employes, however, tele- 
phone officials claimed its nationwide 
service was “almost normal” and that long- 
distance operations were fully normal. 

As the week ended and union and 
management met with Federal mediators, 
there were scattered reports of trouble. 
In Indianapolis, long-distance lines were 
flooded with calls and receivers, were 
left off their hooks in pay stations; in San 





Acme 


Supervisory personnel man switchboards during nationwide phone strike 


Francisco, Minneapolis, and Springfield, 
Mo., telephone cables were cut. 
Meanwhile, the union was running into 
legal angles. In New Jersey, for instance, 
the company charged that substantial 
damage was being done to its property 
and that the health and welfare of the 
people were imperiled. It won a court 
order requiring the CWA to show cause 
why picketing shouldn’t be restrained. 


AUTOMOBILES: 


Nationwide Sales Sag 


The automobile market had developed 
a_ terrific sag. There were various reasons: 
It was an off season for car sales; the 
post-Korean buying wave had _ soaked 
up a great deal of demand.- But the 
primary reason was the Federal Reserve 
Board’s tough credit restrictions, calling 
for a third down and the balance to be 
paid in fifteen months. 

How these factors were influencing 
auto sales was revealed last week in a 
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NrewswEEK spot-check of several cities: 

Chicago: The Metropolitan Chicago 
Ford Dealers Association reported sales 
of new autos had dropped 28.7 per cent 
and used models 37.8 per cent. In Sep- 
tember, the average price of a used car 
was $786. Today, it is $647. 

Los Angeles: A Chevrolet dealer de- 
clared his sales of new models had 
skidded 60 per cent and those of used 
cars a catastrophic 90 per cent. One 
outlet was offering a 1950 Studebaker 
Landcruiser at a $600 discount. 

Detroit: New-car sales were off 50.5 
per cent in the metropolitan area; turn- 
over of used models was down even 
more. One dealer reported he had cut 
prices $300 to $400 on the average 
used car. 

Washington: Sales of one Dodge- 
Plymouth dealer had skidded a full 50 
per cent. “Fifteen months to pay off is 
too hard for the average man today, 
even on a low-priced car,” he observed. 

New York: Hudson dealers reported 
the credit curbs had been “quite severe” 
on sales. One Chevrolet outlet was offer- 
ing 1949 models for $1,300, about 20 
per cent lower than the pre-credit re- 
striction price. 

Pittsburgh: The “new-used” car field 
was particularly hard hit, with some deal- 
ers estimating a 50 per cent sales drop. 
The curbs are “hitting the little fellow 
who needs a car for daily transportation,” 
commented a Dodge-Plymouth salesman. 

Even as dismayed dealers across the 
nation watched their sales skid, the FRB 
was preparing to hold hearings on a 
petition to ease the credit curbs.* Mean- 
while, auto sellers scrambled for what 
was left of the market. Many enlarged 
sales staffs and gave extended demon- 
strations and more generous trade-ins. 

Producers, meanwhile, were still grind- 
ing out cars and trucks at about a 155,000- 
a-week clip. The pace could slacken 
considerably—Ford, for instance, an- 
nounced it will lay off 14,000 workers 
because of a shortage of steel—and 
still yield a record production of 8,000,- 
000 vehicles this year. 


TELEVISION: 


Rise of John Meck 


John S. Meck, 42-year-old president of 
John Meck Industries, Inc., had fought 
color television. He felt that, for the 
present, it would be too costly, make a 
lot of sets obsolete, and create confusion 
in the industry. Last week, however, 
Meck changed his mind. His engineers 
were convinced the FCC-approved CBS 
color system was practical, he announced, 
and he is now turning out sets with special 
circuits to accommodate auxiliary color 





F = Los Angeles, a group of dealers filed suit in 
‘ederal court to block enforcement of the FRB’s 
credit curbs pending final hearings. 
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You might—perhaps. But 43 out of every 100 firms 
that lose their records by fire never reopen their doors. 


That’s why it’s important to you, to make sure 
that your company’s contracts, deeds, accounts 
receivable and other essential business records are 
protected. Without these indispensable records you 
could not continue in business. 


Fire Insurance Alone Is Not Enough 


To collect fully on fire insurance, you must submit 
proof of loss. How could you prepare this proof 
without your business records? And remember, 
fire is no respecter of places. Some of the most 
disastrous fires occur in fireproof buildings. 
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is specifically built to protect your records against 
fire. It carries the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
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and explosion tests. No old safe...no safe without 
the Underwriters’ label. ..can be trusted to 
perform this vital function. 


Whether you’re an executive, office manager, 
purchasing agent, department head... whatever 
your status, your business future depends on your 
company records. When you protect them, 

you protect your own job. 


Send in the coupon now for complete details. 


Mosler record safe, bearing the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
““A”’ label, with burglary resistive 
chest inside, giving protection 
against fire and burglarv-. 
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Meck: Ingenuity paid off 


units. The firm will also produce the 
necessary converters. 

While it lasted, Meck’s opposition had 
been vigorous, but when he reversed his 
stand, his new approach was just as vig- 
orous. It was typical of the adaptability 
that enabled him to build the nation’s 
ninth largest television concern. 

Back in 1930, with a newly won de- 
gree in electrical engineering, Meck 
couldn’t find a job in his field. He went 
into advertising and merchandising, 
where he handled electronic accounts. 
By 1939, he decided to- get into the 
producing end of the business, and with 
$900 in family savings opened a small 
plant in Chicago to make phonographs 
and public-address equipment. The prob- 
lem of tiny capital was licked by rapid 
inventory turnover, as often as fifteen 
times a month during the first year. 

Just before the war Meck moved his 
plant to Plymouth, Ind., where he made 
electronic equipment for the armed 
forces. But when that ended, he had to 
look around for other products. He de- 
cided to turn out low-priced table radios, 
gambling that the established producers 
would concentrate on the bigger models. 
He was able to sell hundreds of thovu- 
sands of sets without ever catching up 
with the growing demand. 

In 1948, Meck wanted to get into TV 
production and drop his other lines. At 
that time, his concern was worth less than 
$300,000, and many of his friends in big 
corporations told him he needed at least 
$2,000,000 to $3,000,000 to enter the 
highly competitive field. But Meck was 
counting on his engineering _ talents. 
“When you haven't got that kind of 
money,” he commented, “you have to 
use ingenuity.” One example: instead of 
building a separate, costly section to test 
TV sets, Meck did the job right in the 
assembly line. 
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The manufacturer concentrated on the 
low-priced field (his 14-inch model, for 
instance, sells for $169) and gave dealers 
added incentive to sell his sets by offering 
bigger than average discounts. The com- 
bination paid off. Last year the company 
sold 100,000 sets, about half of them 
under its own name and the rest as pri- 
vate brands. Its gross was $10,000,000. 
Today John Meck Industries has three 
plants, controlling interest in Scott Radio 
Laboratories (which produces _higher- 
priced TV sets), and is worth $1,755,000. 
Barring cutbacks due to materials short- 
ages, the company will turn out 200,000 
sets, worth $20,000,000, in 1950. 


NOTES: 


Week in Business 


Simplification: The U. S. Steel Corp. 
streamlined its corporate setup by com- 
bining its four most important subsidiaries 
into a new operating unit—the U.S. Steel 
Co., with offices in Pittsburgh. Benjamin 
Fairless will be president of both. 

Taxes: Beardsley (pay-as-you-go tax) 
Ruml helped organize a committee of 
some 100 businessmen with a double 
mission: to (1) fight off a threatened 
excess-profits tax; to (2) develop a 
workable acceptable substitute. 

Businesslike: W. Elmer Harber, new 
chairman of the Reconstruction Finance 


Teaser: Eastern Air Line’s new 
neon sign on New Jersey’s Pali- 
sades tells chilly New Yorkers 
the daily temperature in Miami. 
Eastern hopes it will needle 
them into more Florida trips. 
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Speaking of smoke, you should have 
seen Paul Bunyan’s hot-cake griddle 
in action at daybreak along the 
Little Gimlet. Griddle was so big 
you couldn’t see across it on a misty 
morning. Took two cement mixers ) 
to stir the batter and half a dozen 
men skating around on slabs of 
bacon-fat to keep the pancakes 
from sticking. 
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toFabulous Fact .” 


In the smoky days before silicones, 
thousands of bakers worked all day 
at greasing machines to keep our 
daily quota of 30 million loaves of 
bread from sticking to the pans. 
Kept a few thousand more men 
busy scrubbing grease stained floors 
and uniforms; cleaning the smoke 
stained walls and ceilings; scraping 
carbonized grease from the pans. 
Now progressive bakeries use DC 
Pan Glaze, a Dow Corning Silicone 
coating that keeps bread from stick- 
ing for at least 100 bakes per 
application. It never gives off smoke 
or leaves a charred residue; never 
wipes off on uniforms; never turns 
rancid. It sets new standards fer 
quality and cleanliness. Here, as in 


most industries Jy, Corning =e 
Silicones Mean Business Se Nie 
“4 


Note: DC Pan Glaze is not adapted to 
home use. For more information on 
Dow Corning Silicone Products call 
our nearest branch office or write for 
catalog Z-23. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Atianta * Chicago ¢ Cleveland « Dallas 
Los Angeles * New York * Washington,D.C, 
In Canada: Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Toronto 
In England: Midiend Silicones Ltd., London F 
In France: St. Gobain, Chauny et Cirey, Paris 
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JF YOU WEAR GLASSES 


& 


try Sight Savers and see how well silicones clean, 


polish and protect eyeglasses.*SIGHT SAVERS are the new, popular Dow 
Corning Silicone treated tissues that KEEP YOUR GLASSES CLEANER. 


10¢ at all drug and tobacco counters. 
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Tonight...for a new 
dessert serve straight 
DuBouchett 

Creme de Menthe 






60 proof 


Also as a frappe, pour into cocktail glass 


filled with chipped ice. 


DuBouchett Cordials (say doo-boo-shay) 





Many, Blanc & Co., Inc., Lawrenceburg, Ind, 
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New Lincoln: 1951 models have been spruced up with new rear 
fenders and quarter panels, enlarged rear windows, new bumpers, 





and a restyled steering wheel. Refinements in the V-8 engine 


Corp., announced that the agency would 
henceforth “operate in a_ businesslike 
manner.” Its loan rate was hiked from 
4 per cent to 5 per cent; applicants must 
pay a nominal fee, and the staff would 
be cut one-third. 

Liquor Hoodlums: Crime-busting Sen. 
Estes Kefauver of Tennessee persuaded 
major liquor manufacturers to set up a 
committee to clean out “certain gangster 
elements that have infiltrated the whole- 
sale liquor field.” 

Potatoes: The Agriculture Department 
filed a $12,600 damage suit against a 
Philadelphia wholesale produce concern. 
The government charged the firm had 
helped aggravate the potato surplus by 
importing Canadian potatoes, ostensibly 
for seed, and then selling them for food 
at a considerable profit. 

Strike: In Detroit, 2,000 workers struck 
at the American Metal Products Co. to 
protest a shop rule against eating any- 
thing but candy bars on the job. Packard, 
unable to get axle housings from Ameri- 
can Metal, sent 6,000 workers home. 
Nash, short of torque tubes and body- 
seat frames, closed down two auto as- 
sembly plants. 


FORGINGS: 


Aid From German Device 


Last week the Air Force took the 
wraps off a program which could put the 
nation’s aircraft industry into true mass 
production for the first time. It could lop 
off huge amounts of production time, 
effect tremendous savings, and materially 
cut the drain on the American strategic 
stockpile of raw materials. For the basic 
idea, the United States could thank 
German scientists. 

After the first world war, the Germans, 
pinched for high-grade supplies of light 
metals (magnesium, etc.), and seeking 
foolproof methods of fabrication, began 
to experiment with high-pressure forging 


boost horsepower to 154, Hydra-Matic transmission is optional. 





and extruding.* By 1934 they were turn- 
ing out aircraft engine mounts from a 
7,000-ton hydraulic press, and by 1944 a 
30,000-ton press was forging 33-foot wing 
spar caps. Under normal casting methods, 
each section weighed 517 pounds and, 
after machining, only 176. The difference 
represented heavy costs in man-hours 
and waste material. When forged by 
hydraulic presses, the sections weighed 
only 198 pounds, and tolerances were so 
close that only 22 pounds of metal had to 
be machined away. And forging was fast: 
when the same press was geared for turn- 
ing out one-piece propellers, a single 
eight-hour shift could produce 700 com- 
plete props. 

When the war ended, United States 
experts went after the 30,000-ton ma- 
chine, but it was in the Soviet zone. They 
succeeded in finding two smaller units. 
Last week, Air Force technicians were 
installing them in a war-surplus plant in 
Adrian, Mich., as part of a $200,000,000 
program designed to provide the nation 
with a basic forging and extrusion capac- 
ity for military aircraft. 

The importance of the hydraulic-press 
project could hardly be overemphasized. 
Air Force Gen. K. B. Wolfe told a group 
of engineers that “major structural forg- 
ings would average approximately 10 per 
cent of the airframe weight, and that 
‘extension [to other parts] might bring the 
total to 30 per cent or more.” 

Figures provided by Grumman. air- 
craft engineers, working on the Navy's 
“Panther” jet fighter, illustrated the econ- 
omy involved. Reported Wolfe: “After 
paying all metal and forging costs and 
amortizing the die costs completely on a 
quantity of only 417 planes, there re- 
mained savings of $500,000. Under emer- 
gency conditions, this lot of forgings 
should have required a week or less of 
production. On such a basis, it is argued 
that the press would pay for itself every 


*Extruding involves forming metal into shapes 
by passing it through dies under extreme pressure. 
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three weeks.” For cost-conscious engin- 
eers—and a defense-minded public—hy- 
draulic presses might well be worth their 
weight in gold. 






PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Artificial Briny: Neptune Systems, 
New York City, has perfected a trans- 
parent tank for restaurant display of lob- 
sters. Cooled water and “Neptune Salts” 
(a compound which creates the condi- 
tions of sea water) keep the lobsters 
alive and snapping. 

Utility Package: Eversharp is market- 
ing the “Desk-Pac,” a pen-and-pencil set 
packaged in its own plastic desk stand. 
When opened, the cover of the small 
case forms a calendar holder, the base 
holds paper clips, etc., while the pen and 
pencil can be placed in special mounts. 

Vertical Blinds: The Sun Vertikal 
Blind Co., New York City, is planning 
national distribution of its Celanese- 
ribbon window blind. The strips of Cel- 
anese are mounted vertically in a steel 
frame and, the company says, take the 
place of blinds and draperies. ° 

Acrobatic Dolls: Young and Gay Toys, 
New York City, offers a line of dolls, 
made of fabric and stuffed with kapok or 
































































Stuffed toys stand, sit, and sprawl 


eiderdown, which can be made to as- 
sume a variety of poses. A 2%-foot clown, 
for example, stands on his head, feet, or 
hands; a velveteen kitten curls up ina 
wicker basket and stands, sits, or begs. 

Gobbler Goods: Boneless Turkey, Inc., 
New York City, has come up with three 
new turkey products: a “knitted” steak, a 
turkeyburger, and “tid-bits.” The steak is 
made of white and dark meat mixed 
together by machine; the burger is a 
poultry version of the standard ham- 
burger, and the tid-bits consist of spiced 
turkey in sausage casings. 

Safety Overalls: Alexis, Inc., Atlanta, 
Ga., has adapted the principle of Viny- 
lite baby pants to toddlers’ overalls. The 
plastic forms a panty inside the garment, 
making it moistureproof. 
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Why look at BOTH sides 
of these copies? 


Both sides are mimeographed! 
That cuts paper requirements 
in two. Moreover, you can 
use thinner paper to save post- 
age. Those are only two of the 
bonus features of MODERN 
mimeographing, still un- 
matched for over-all economy. 
Other bonus features include 
duplicating in 4or morecolors 
at once, and mimeographing 
on almost every kind of paper 
and card stock. 


& 
Ps 


Such extra versatility above 
and beyond routine mimeo- 
graphing now makes this 
process more useful than ever. 
For a free portfolio of MOD- 
ERN mimeographing samples 
and full facts, send the coupon. 
Do it... write now! Learn 
how you can save through 
MODERN mimeographing 
with A. B. Dick products—for 
use with all makes of suitable 
stencil duplicating products. 


<= A:B-DICK 


Eransccemesssctoes THE FIRST NAME IN MIMEOGRAPHING 


ae 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. NW-1150-2 


5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 


With no obligation to me, please send free portfolio of samples and 


full facts about MODERN mimeographing. 


NAME 





ORGANIZATION 





ADDRESS 





CITY 


ZONE STATE 
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Texrope V-belt drives provide the 
cleanliness, smooth starting and close 
speed control necessary for textile mill 
service. Multiple V-belt drives are 
another Allis-Chalmers first. 


Lint won't collect in Quich-Clean tex- 
tile motors. It blows right through! 
Special design practically eliminates 
motor cleaning. Typical of how A-C 
meets industry’s special motor needs. 


Tezrope and Quick-Clean are Allis-Chalmers trademarka, 


Long life starters by A-C are made 
to match Quick-Clean textile motors. 
In fact, there’s a type and size con- 
trol in Allis-Chalmers’ line for practi- 
cally every electrical drive. 


PROSPER POWER! 


America’s strength, 


prosperity and good 
living have been paced 
by rapidly expanding 
generation and utilization 
of electric power. 








Wwe AFRAID of the big, bad weather? 
Not you, little lady—you’re mighty 
lucky— 

And so’s your mother and dad! 


Modern textile industry clothes you in new 
miracle fabrics—lightweight, long-wearing, 
easily cared for, hard to hurt. 

You’re warm in winter, cool in summer, 
dry and comfortable when it rains—sporty 
or formal as is fitting every season or occasion. 


Try on anew dress or suit of cotton, wool, 
rayon, nylon—or any mixture that you like. 


Chances are Allis-Chalmers helped make it 
for you. This big machinery company con- 
tributes to textile development progress— 
in the mills with motors, speed controls and 
famous T'exrope V-belt drives . . . in textile 
research laboratories and clothing manufac- 
turing plants. 


There’s hardly a thing you wear, use or 
enjoy that isn’t processed at some point by 
Allis-Chalmers machines «nd equipment! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1384 South 70th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Photo by Courtesy of Blanklette Corp. 


LLIS-CHALMERS<* 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 
Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 















Manufacture 
of Electronics 
Equipment 
Doubled 

in Past 
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“Industries of Tomor- 
row”, so called, are par- 
ticularly attracted to 
Massachusetts, because of 
our world-renowned re- 
search facilities. But 
manufacturers in all lines 
a advantages equally 

~ paneer for their 
seeds needs, among the 
many we are able to 
offer. 
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Good 


Business to 


Be in 


__ Business in 


MASSACHUSETTS 


An illustrated book gives the 
facts on Massachusetts. The 
color film, ‘‘Make It In Massa- 
chusetts’’, is available to 
interested executives. 
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On Taxing ‘Excess’ Profits 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


HOUGH Congress has pledged itself 
to enact an excess-profits tax, it is 
fortunate that an interlude for sober 
thought—and a sobering election—has 
occurred between pledge and passage. 
The term “excess” profits is ambigu- 
ous. It may refer either to the excess 
of wartime over peacetime profits or 
to the excess of profits over 
a so-called “fair” return. We 
must distinguish at the be- 
ginning, therefore, between 
what Senator George (Dem- 
ocrat, Georgia) has called a 
“true war-profits tax” and 
“establishing a precedent 
for a permanent [peace- 
time] excess-profits tax.” 
To penalize high profits 
as such is basically hostile to 
private enterprise. Any standard of 
“fair” profits must be purely arbitrary 
and is based on complete ignorance of 
how the private-enterprise system 
works. For it is precisely the differ- 
ences between profit margins that 
bring abput a dynamic balance of pro- 
duction among thousands of different 
items, that reward efficiency and fore- 
sight and penalize inefficiency and 
poor judgment. To destroy profit dif- 
ferentials, to punish high profits per se, 
is to destroy the productivity founda- 
tion of the ftree-enterprise system. 
But even the attempt to take away 
only the so-called “windfall” profits 
that accrue as a result of war, 
desirable as this goal may seem from a 
moral standpoint, faces formidable 
practical difficulties. Unfortunately 
there is no certain way of identifying 
specifically “war” profits and segre- 
gating them from “normal” profits. 
The usual method has been to re- 
gard the average profits of the three 
to five years before the war as “normal 
peacetime profits” and to apply the 
war-profits tax to any excess above this. 
What we are really trying to tax in 
wartime is not the excess of wartime 
profits over past peacetime profits but 


’ the excess over what present profits 


would have been if there had been no 
war. This must at best be guesswork. 


T Is easy to see how unfair such a 
I standard could be in many cases if 
applied to the individual income tax. 
Paul, let’s say, had a salary in 1949 of 
$5,000. Today he has a better job and 








a salary of $7,500. The increase may 
or may not be the result of the fact 
that the country is at war. Peter had a 
salary of $8,000 in 1949 and has the 
same salary today. Are we to take 
Paul’s increase of $2,500 away from 
him as “war profiteering” or tax it at 
such a rate that Paul would be paying 
a higher total tax on his 
$7,500 than Peter pays on 
his $8,000? Are we to 
penalize Paul for his $7,500, 
simply because he is not 
used to getting that much? 

Yet this is the principle that 
an excess-profits tax applies 
to corporate earnings—whichi 
are merely pooled individ- 
ual earnings. The presump- 
tion that the excess of any 
particular corporation's earnings today 
(or in 1951) over those of 1946 to 


1949 can be wholly attributed to war. 


or rearmament is no more reliable than 
in the case of an individual's earnings. 
The earnings of a new industry, such 
as television, would in any case have 
shown a spectacular growth. Even a 
company now working on direct war- 
time orders might conceivably have 
had bigger peacetime orders instead. 


N EXCESS-PROFITS tax, in short, rests 
A on a hit-or-miss presumption. And 
there is a more serious objection to it, 
especially when the rate is excessive. 
In the second world war “excess 
profits” were subject to a tax of 95 per 
cent (with a refund of 10 per cent of 
the tax after the war). This meant 
that the government took 85 to 95 
cents out of every dollar that a com- 
pany saved by economies, leaving only 
15 cents to a nickel of it for the com- 
pany itself. This all but destroyed the 
normal incentives for economy and 
efficiency. It led to inflated expense 
accounts and caused companies to 
hoard labor and materials without 
worrying about costs. In short, it re- 
duced total civilian and war produc- 
tion at the very time when it was mosi 
essential to maximize such production. 

Under a high excess-profits tax the 
government loses more on the side of 
expenditures than it gains on the side 
of revenues. If we must have an 
excess-profits tax, let the rate be mod- 
erate; and let us get by other means 
the further revenues we may need. 
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How PHILCO 


YW 


Increased Production 
“Channel” 


Simplified assembly of TV tuner helps 
PHILCO Corporation meet increased 
production requirements ...and makes 
substantial savings in assembly costs. 


Now, with demands for TV skyrocketing and 
production schedules trimmed, the Philco Cor- 
poration has given SPEED NUTS a new, higher 
efficiency rating. 

Reports show that Coil-form SPEED NUTS, 
used on high sensitivity tuners, provide 2 35% 











increase in production rate and an assembly savings 
of 20% over old cotl-attaching methods! 

It may take a sharp pencil to figure ways to 
trim your production schedules and costs. Your 
Tinnerman representative would welcome an 
opportunity to try. Ask him to call—and 
write for your copy of “Savings Stories’’. 
TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC., Box 6688, 
Cleveland 1, Ohio. In Canada: Dominion 
Fasteners Limited, Hamilton. In Great Britain: 
Simmonds Aerocessories, Ltd., Treforest, Wales. 


One of 34 Philco models, the 1443-Xi 
Console is equipped with a precision- 
built tuner. There are 16 coil-forms per 
tuner, each easily snapped in place 
with vibration-proof SPEED NUTS. 
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Tonight...for a new 


dessert serve straight 






60 proof 


As a parfait, pour over vanilla ice cream. 


DuBoucheti Cordials (say-doo-boo-shay) 


Many, Blane & Co., Inc., Lawrenceburg, Ind. 
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THE ALLIGATOR COMPANY - ST. LOUIS - NEW YORK - 
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LABEL 
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worsted gabardine 
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Smart. 


Comfortable. De- 
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Aleek 


by JOHN LARDNER 


N ANNOUNCEMENT to the working 
press at Yankee Stadium last 
month said: “Alexander will arrive 
tomorrow.” “And go to the bullpen at 
once to start warming up,” said some- 
one in the audience, for it was clear 
by then that nothing short of the inter- 
vention of the greatest pitcher the 
National League ever had , 
could save the Phillies in * 
the World Series of 1950. 
However, as is well known, 
Aleck did not get to pitch. 
He sat in the press box, suf- . 
fering quietly, while his old 
team went down for the 
fourth time. When it ended, 
he was still the only Philly 
pitcher in all history to have 
won a World Series game. 
A month later, he was dead. 
The foregoing line, “greatest pitcher 
the National League ever had,” is an 
editorial opinion, and should be so 
marked. Conflicting arguments could 
be made out for Christy Mathewson, 
Carl Hubbell, and perhaps such an- 
cient masters as Spalding, Radbourne, 
and Kid Nichols. Matty got into the 
baseball hall of fame before Aleck. It’s 
just possible that that was because he 
led a much purer, or, at any rate, 
drier life than my candidate did. 
Whatever the reason, I stick with 
Grover Cleveland Alexander. 


HE only pitcher who can properly 

be compared with Alexander, I 
think, is the American League’s great- 
est, Walter Johnson. Both had an easy, 
tireless, sidearm motion. Both could 
work all day, any day, and both went 
on, by pitching standards, nearly for- 
ever. Both pitched, most of their lives, 
for weak ball clubs. Johnson was a 
little faster than Alexander, Aleck had 
a better curve. I won't try to argue 
that Alexander’s weakness for the jug 
kept him from being even greater than 
he was. As far as anyone could see, it 
didn’t hurt him a bit, as a pitcher. 

Though he had done most of his 
best pitching before it happened, 
Alexander remains most famous for his 
high moment in the World Series of 
1926, when he struck out Tony Lazzeri 
with the bases full. You don’t hear 
much about Babe Ruth in connection 
with Aleck; but the fact is, their roads 
converged that day in 1926, and at 
least once much earlier. It’s not sur- 





prising. They were contemporaries, 
and they both led long baseball lives 

The time the Phillies won their onl) 
series game, in 1915, Alexander beat 
Ernie Shore 3 to 1. In the ninth inning. 
Ruth came to bat for the Red Sox as a 
pinch hitter. He grounded out to Fred 
Luderus at first base. Aleck got him 
out that time, but the last 
time they met, Ruth got 
himself out, with a flourish. 

As you have heard, there 
were several curious aspects 
of the final game of the se- 
ries of 1926. Having won 
two series games for the 
Cardinals already, including 
one the day before, Aleck 
had a hangover with him in 
the bullpen, on the final 
Sunday, from a Saturday-night party. 
His eyes were clear when he came in 
to pitch in the seventh inning, with 
the bases full—his manager, Hornsby, 
took a long, deep look to make sure of 
that—but then, it wasn’t his eyes that 
he had to pitch to Lazzeri with. Tony 
almost turned history upside down at 
the expense of the weary genius with 
the well-bent elbow. He hit one a 
mile, just foul, before he went down 
swinging and ended the crisis. 

Then Aleck, protecting the Cards’ 
one-run lead, got the Yankees out in 
the eighth inning. Then he got two of 
them out in the ninth. Ruth was the 
next hitter. He laid off the 3-2 pitch, 
and umpire Hildebrand gave him a 
base on balls. Alexander’s shoulders 
did not slump, but his feet were drag- 
ging as he walked toward Hildebrand. 

“Well, what was wrong with it?” 
he asked. 

“It was just about an inch outside,” 
said the umpire. 

Aleck nodded. 

“It seems to me,” he said softly, 
“that if it was that close, you’d give an 
old ————— like me the break.” 


AYBE it seemed the same way to 
M all-seeing Providence. Aleck did 
not have to get another man out. A 
couple of pitches later, in a burst 
of ingenuity and thundering hooves, 
Ruth tried to steal second. Bob 
O'Farrell threw him out, the series 
was over, and Alexander was home. 

I won't dwell on his sad and mis- 
spent life after that. It only serves to 
obscure the point that he was the best. 
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HOCKEY: 
Accent on Youth 


The new hockey season was hitting 
some old, familiar notes last week. The 
Montreal Canadiens renewed their out- 
raged view of the way opponents treated 
their goal-shooting prima donna, Maurice 
Richard: “He is continually subjected 
to the worst type of illegal checking 
we've ever seen.” The Detroit Red Wings 


‘were getting exceptional work (1.78 goals 
a game) from a rookie goaltender, 20- 


year-old Terry Sawchuk, but speculation 
on the club’s hopes for a third straight 
National League championship was still 
focused on the “Production Line”—snarly 
Ted Lindsay, 32-year-old Sid Abel, and 
curly-haired Gordon Howe, the three top 
scorers in the league last season. And, 
once more, supercharged little (5 feet 
7) Conn Smythe had ‘a youth movement 
afoot in Toronto. 


In 1947 the Toronto Maple Leafs’ 


boss produced the youngest Stanley Cup 
winner in hockey history; his top group’s 
ages averaged only 24 years. After finish- 
ing third in the league last season, he 
rustled up a fresh batch of kids. A 19- 
year-old forward, Danny Lewicki, was 





Lardner’s 
Fearless Football Forecast 
for 


NEWSWEEK 
WEEK END NOV. 18 


Army over Stanford 

Penn over Wisconsin 
Princeton over Yale 

Cornell over Dartmouth 
Brown over Harvard 
Columbia over Navy 

Colgate over Syracuse 
Tennessee over Mississippi 
L.S.U. over Mississippi State 
Alabama over Georgia Tech 
Maryland over West Virginia 
Tulane over Virginia 

Ohio State over Illinois 
Michigan over Northwestern 
Notre Dame over Iowa 
Purdue over Minnesota 
Michigan State over Pittsburgh 
Oklahoma over Missouri 
Kansas over Kansas State 
Texas over T.C.U. 

Texas A.&M. over Rice 

S.M.U. over Arkansas 

Wash. State over Oregon State 
California over San Francisco 
Washington over U.S.C. 


Lardner’s score for the week end of 
Nov. 11: 21 right, 3 wrong, 1 tie: 
Total to date: 126 right, 40 wrong, 
9 ties. Success average: 75.9%. 
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2 Across the US. and overseas... you can depend on TWA 
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SHELL CORDOVAN 


Unmatched for mileage and 
lasting beauty. Water- 
repellent. Cut in a beauti- 
ful wing pattern in a 
lustrous wine color. 


MEN'S SHOES 
ARE FINER 
MADE BY 


, RENCH SHRIVER 


Factory and Executive Offices 443 ALBANY ST., BOSTON 
































THE WORLD’S FINEST INSTRUMENT 
FOR HOME ENTERTAINMENT 


THE INCOMPARABLE 


TELEVISION 





Two worps that mean so much...“Our Capehart!”... lander.” Big 16-inch picture. 
Rectangular tube. World-famous 
Capehart Symphonic-Tone Sys- 
And for many thousands of people that attainment is ['™- French Provincial design 

in cherry with fruitwood finish. 


They signal the attainment of a long cherished dream. 


now at hand. The new incomparable Capehart television 

instruments are today within the reach of all. Magnificent Capehart picture and 
Symphonic-Tone System! Luxurious period cabinetry! Outstanding performance 
achieved through advanced engineering techniques. All these bring to Capehart owners 


justifiable pride-of-ownership! Your Capehart dealer cordially invites your inspection 


of the new incomparable Capehart television instruments. The cost is considerably 


less than you might expect! 


“AR Woman Looks at Television.” Send for interesting free booklet which answers many of your 
questions about television and describes appropriate cabinet stylings for various room settings. Write 
Capehart-Farnsworth Corporation, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana, Dept. F2... today! 


4. 
SE CAPEHART-FARNSWORTH CORPORATION 


Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 
An Associate of International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 
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promoted all the way from junior com- 
petition to a place in one Toronto line. 
A job in another Leaf forward formation 
was entrusted to 22-year-old Tod Sloan, 
up from Cleveland. Although a hockey 
team normally carries only one goalie, 
Smythe decided to keep the big (6 
foot 2) and rawboned Al Rollins around 
as a goad for Turk Broda, oldest (36) 
player in the circuit. 

Last week it seemed that rookies and 
veterans alike had responded to Smythe’s 
gamble. In their first dozen games the 


A rookie threat made Broda... 


Leafs had been licked only once and 
held a comfortable lead over second- 
place Detroit. Broda, at his slimmest 
(184 pounds) in three years, had the 
league's best average (1.62 goals scored 
against him per game) and the most shut- 
outs, 3—each one achieved after young 
Rollins had replaced him for a night. 

Thirty-year-old Max Bentley, con- 
stantly fathering rookie linemate Lewicki 
around the ice, had found time to rack 
up a league-leading 14 points. Rookie 
Sloan and two veterans, Cal Gardner and 
Sid Smith, were among the eight top 
pointmakers. And Sloan apparently hadn't 
questioned an old Smythe warning (“The 
quickest way back to the minors for a 
hockey player is to take something with- 
out retaliating”). Already handed 24 
penalty minutes—after serving only 28 
all last season—he might give Toronto 
the league’s leader in this department 
for the fifth straight time. 

From Smythe this early success drew 
only a typical Smythe order. From now 
on, he told Coach Joe Primeau, no player 
was to leave the practice rink until he 
had scored three goals. Under his meth- 
ods, “boys mighty soon become men. 


Newsweek 
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FOOTBALL: 


e Rambler 


Bob Reynolds stood 1-A in the draft 
ut obviously meant to make the most 
nf whatever time he had left. In his 
Hebut this season at the University of 
Nebraska—which he is attending for the 
efreshingly simple reason that his mother 
vas graduated from there—the crew-cut 
blond scored all his team’s points in a 
60-20 tie with Indiana. In a subsequent 


International 


... the league’s leading goalie 


28-19 loss to Colorado and a 19-0 
victory over Penn State, Reynolds each 
time was Nebraska’s only pointmaker. 

Gifted with easy-looking speed, a be- 
fuddling change of pace, and a fine eye 
for picking up blockers, the 19-year-old 
sophomore halfback was caught in a half- 
hour crush of autograph hunters after 
Nebraska’s 40-34 triumph over Missouri 
two weeks ago. On a fourth-down Ne- 
braska play that started at Missouri's 33- 
yard line, the crowd had seen Reynolds 
driven all the way back to his own 30— 
where he escaped from five tacklers 
closing in on him, picked up three vital 
blocks, and went on to a touchdown. 

That gave him 22 points for the day 
and a six-game total of 103—far beyond 
anything in modern Nebraska history. 
Last week Rambler Reynolds went even 
farther. In what was a day of com- 
paratively light duty for the 5-foot-11 
runner, kicker, passer and pass receiver, 
Reynolds assisted Nebraska’s 49-21 vic- 
tory over Kansas State by gaining 141 
yards and 23 points. With two games 
still ahead (including a date with mighty 
Oklahoma, which scored its 28th straight 
victory last week by mauling Kansas, 
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phonograph-radio with exclusive : 
4 


Traditional Capehart quality 


...popularly priced 


Today this magnificent Capehart phonograph-radio can be yours for only 
$395! World-famed Capehart performance! Luxurious Capehart cabinet 
in authentic period style! Enjoy the thrilling fidelity of Capehart’s 
renowned Symphonic-Tone System—amusical reproduction that 

has won world acclaim for more than twenty years. Visit your 
Capehart dealer! Listen to the tone! Appraise the cabinet! 
Right then and there you'll decide you must have the 
pleasure and satisfaction only a Capehart can give 
you—and the distinction, too, of owning an 

incomparable Capehart. Available also in other 

stylings, over a wide price range. 











i woe a 


The Capehart French Provincial. Fashioned from cherry with fruitwood 
finish. Plays all sizes— all speeds— all types of records—all automatically, 
| AM-FM radio. Ample record storage space . . . $395. 

| Prices subject to change without notice—slightly higher South and West. 


THE INCOMPARABLE THE WORLD’S FINEST INSTRUMENT 
FOR HOME ENTERTAINMENT 









CAPEHART-FARNSWORTH CORPORATION, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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An Associate of International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 
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33-13), Reynolds brought his sea 
totals up to 1,151 yards by rushing ag 
126 points, both all-time records for ¢ 
Big Seven Conference. 

Other records of the week: 
Johnny Bright, a 192-pound Negro ju 
ior, scored four touchdowns and fired ¢ 
touchdown pass as Drake finished its car 
paign with a 35-21 decision over Io 


Railway Express State. That brought Bright’s total-offen 
yardage up to an even 2,400 for ¢ 
(Clarence Smith, Traffic Mgr., Whitehall Pharmacal Company ) a peer ne aa of 2,187 sq 
y Frankie Sinkwich o orgia in 1949 
Unbeaten and untied Princeton whale 
‘Harvard by 63-26—the most points e¢ 
perpetrated against the Crimson. 
PSt. Lawrence University squeaked p; 
Rochester (21-19) to complete its fir 
a unbeaten, untied season in 50 year 
> Unbeaten California gave UCLA a 
beating—the worst one UCLA has sy 
fered in this rivalry. 
PArmy’s 51-0 slaughter of a flagrant 
obvious lamb, New Mexico, was 
nessed by the biggest crowd in Michi 
(West Point) Stadium history, 30,476 
of whom 16,000 were Boy Scouts. 
POhio State’s slick giants (featuring 
213-pound line) were limited by W 
consin to a mere 19-14 victory—t 
Buckeyes’ poorest scoring day of a ye 





“Clarence Smith calls. Tells me* he’s taking 
Anacin for a headache brought on by trying 

to keep the whole U. S. supplied with Anacin. in which they have accumulated 276 

Says he needs someone to make regular pick-ups their seven opponents’ 88. 

of volume shipments of Anacin in Elkhart, Indiana > Babe Parilli of Kentucky tied the Sout 
... make a fast delivery to Bergenfield, New Jersey, for breakdown and 
packaging . . . pick up again and rush to retail outlets in 16 states. And 
above all, help expedite each operation. ‘Mr. Smith,’ I answer, ‘the only 
remedy for shipping complications like that is Railway Express. Just try 
it.’ He did. The sure, speedy, dependable service and nation-wide follow- 
through of Railway Express brought complete relief. And as you can 
see on the map below, me and the other Express men now have a steady 


eastern Conference’s season record 
touchdown passes, 18. 


SELECTIONS: 


Oops 


job covering the country for Anacin.” After the 


Wisconsin-Iowa  footh 
game he drew a vote as the nation’s lin 
man of the week. Last week a poll of th 
country’s experts, based on early-seas@ 
performances, listed him among the out 
standing guard candidates for Look mag 
azine’s All-America team. 

Bill Gable had to decline both hono 
and not out of modesty. The Wisconsi 
guard, victim of a preseason injury, hast 
played a moment of the 1950 campaign 

Other selectees of the week: 
The Philadelphia Phillies’ skipper 
Eddie Sawyer (manager of the year) 
and first baseman, Eddie Waitkus (come- 
back of the year). 

Walt Dropo, Boston Red Sox (rookie of 
the year in the American League), al 


Sam Jethroe, Boston Braves (No. 
mi LW rookie in the National League). 
For the fast, friendly way Q A L Branch Rickey, who was chosen exe 


to ship or receive anything... tive vice president and general manage! 
= EXPRESS of the Pittsburgh Pirates as expected 


as ~ (NEwswEEK, Oct. 2). 
ALWAYS ASK. G E NC PLuke Appling, who ended a 21-yea! 
— career as an infielder for the on 
se White Sox by accepting the managershi) 
THE EXPRESS MAN bea 3 of the Memphis (Southern Assn.) club 
>Al Lopez, who replaced Lou Boudrea! 
as manager of the Cleveland Indians 
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Bing’s Opening 

For his first opening night as the new 
general manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera Association, Rudolf Bing might 
have played it safe and presented an al- 
ready tried and tested Met production of 
distinction like Mozart’s “Don Giovanni.” 
Instead he gambled and highlighted the 
first week with two of the season’s brand- 
new productions: Verdi's “Don Carlo” on 
opening night and Wagner’s “The Flying 
Dutchman” three days later. Both repre- 
sented his ideas of producing opera—“to 
try to put the dramatic and visual aspects 
of operatic performances on the same 
level as the musical aspects.” (For an 
illustration of grand opera which does not 
adhere to these principles, see cuts.) 

By thus staging an immediate offen- I emo 
sive, Bing risked a possible setback early “hyn age —— 
in the game. But the general manager The Kind of Opera Bing Does Not Want: Marc Simont cari- 
didn’t lose—he won, and handily. As the catures oversized Wagnerian singers in “Die Walkiire’ ... 
curtain fell on “Don Carlo” and “The 
Flying Dutchman” critics and audience 
applauded two stunning successes. 

To achieve his end, Bing admitted that 
“very profound changes” might be in 
order, requiring “close collaboration of 
conductor, stage director, and designer, 
who ought to and must be of equal stand- 
ing.” Hence, to work with conductor 
Fritz Stiedry on “Don Carlo,” he brought 
in from Broadway Margaret Webster as 
stage director and Rolf Gerard as de- 
signer. Working with conductor Fritz 
Reiner on “The Flying Dutchman” were 
Herbert Graf, already a distinguished 
member of the Met’s staff, and Charles 
Elson, who designed sets originally 
sketched by Robert Edmond Jones. 
Given the summer to prepare their pro- 
ductions and more than the usual pre- 
opening rehearsal time, the collaborators npg 
fell to and emerged with stirring results. ...the ham heroics between Alfredo and Germont in 

The Works: This achievement was “La Traviata” ... and (below) the overdone emotions of .. . 
all the more remarkable because both 
“Don Carlo” and “The Flying Dutchman” 
are possessed of inherent weaknesses, 
and many of Bing’s critics questioned 
their place in the Met’s repertoire. The 
former, through a confused and intricate 
plot, tells of the struggle for power be- 
tween Philip II of Spain and his son, Don 
Carlo. Musically, it is from Verdi's pre- 
“Aida” period and contains many pas- 
sages which are far from great, but great 
is the word for the third-act scene be- 
tween Philip and the Grand Inquisitor. 

“The Flying Dutchman,” the tale of a 
Dutch captain condemned by Satan to 
roam the seven seas until he found a 
woman who would be faithful to him 
until death, is a product of Wagner's 
early years. Some of it is extremely re- 
warding, and some of it is almost without x ae aap & 
interest. But the Met’s production—spec- ; — _ ' 
tacular in the first act—kept its excite- . . . “La Bohéme’s” last act. All and more are in Simont’s 
ment throughout. new book, “Opera Soufflé” (Henry Schuman, Inc., $2.50). 

Nor was the ear sacrificed to the eye — 
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in either opera. The orchestra and nearly 
all of the singers produced high-level 
performances. Outstanding in “Don 
Carlo” were Cesare Siepi, Italian bass 
who made his debut as Philip; Robert 
Merrill, American baritone, as Rodrigo; 
Jerome Hines, American bass, as the 
Grand Inquisitor; and Fedora Barbieri, 
Italian mezzo-soprano who made her 
debut as the Princess Eboli. Equally dis- 
tinguished in “The Flying Dutchman” 
were Hans Hotter, German baritone who 
made his American bow as the Dutch- 
man; Astrid Varnay, American soprano, as 
Senta; Set Svanholm, Swedish tenor, as 
Erik; and Sven Nilsson, Swedish bass 
who made his debut as Daland. 

In spite of his first week’s success, Bing 
still faces serious financial problems. Last 
season the Metropolitan’s deficit was 
$430,502. This year’s season may pro- 
duce a loss of more than $500,000— 
although opening-night receipts set a 
new record with a net of more than 
$90,000 which includes admissions to the 
forthcoming premiéres of “Die Fleder- 
maus” and “Fidelio.” As George A. Sloan, 
chairman of the board, put it: “The defi- 
cit for the past season and the prospec- 
tive deficit ... will leave the association 

. with its cash resources and reserve 
fund substantially exhausted.” 


‘The Thing’ 


All over the nation last week and this, 
RCA Victor was urging record retailers 
to answer their telephones by saying: 
“Hello, we've got “The Thing’.” Post- 
cards to disk jockeys and dealers said: 
“Shakespeare says “The play’s the thing’; 
RCA Victor says play “The Thing’.” So 
went the promotion for the newest non- 
sense song, in which “The Thing” was 
something discovered in-a box and iden- 
tified on the record merely with three 
thythmic beats. 

Charles R. Grean, head of artists and 
repertoire for RCA Victor, is responsible 
for the words, beats, and music. He 
heard something like it some years ago 
on a sailing party, and it stuck in his head. 
But the words were on the suggestive 
side, so he eventually cleaned them up 
and revised them for commercial use. 
Phil Harris made the first recording of 
“The Thing” on RCA Victor, and it caught 
on faster than any other disk the firm has 
issued, selling nearly 300,000 copies in 
its first week out. Now everybody’s riding 
with the tune, including Arthur Godfrey 
on Columbia, Danny Kaye on Decca, and 
Teresa Brewer on London. 

Public response to disk-jockey contests 
to identify The Thing in “The Thing” has 
already been remarkable. Don Bell of 
KRNT in Des Moines asked listeners to 
send in suitable objects. Included in two 
truckloads which arrived were a piece of 
an old mast, part of an old prow, oil 
Paintings, and junk jewelry. 
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Biggest wire rope 
news in years! 


Records prove 6x49 “Blue Center” averages 
35% greater service life 


DURING THE LAST TWO YEARS Roebling’s new 
6x49 wire rope has been tested simultaneously on 
eleven different excavating machines. Records show 
that this new rope is far superior to ropes formerly used 
in this service...averaging 35% more tie. e€xCa- 
vated under identical conditions! Imagine the wire 
rope savings brought by this new Roebling develop- 
ment... one-third longer service life...25% less down 
time for re-reeving] 

This new rope is simply one example of Roebling 
leadership in developing and thoroughly testing wire 
products that constantly bring greater efficiency and 
economy to industrial operations. Whether it’s wire 
rope or electrical wire and cable, woven wire screens 
or high carbon specialty wire, there’s a Roebling prod- 
uct to meet every requirement, exactly and at lowest 
service cost. Write for information about any of the 
Roebling lines of interest to you. 


For extra value ...extra economy 


Tadey ws Roebling! 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY, TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 


Atlanta, 934 Avon Ave. * Boston, 51 Sleeper St. *% Chicago, 5525 W. 
Roosevelt Road * Cincinnati, 3253 Fredonia Ave. *& Cleveland, 701 St. Clair 
Ave., N. E. & Denver, 4801 Jackson St. %& Houston, 6216 Navigation Blvd. * 
Los Angeles, 216 S. Alameda St. & New York, 19 Rector St. *& 


Philadelphia, 12 S. Twelfth St. & Portland, 1032 N. W. 14th Ave. JR 
* San Francisco, 1740 Seventeenth St. % Seattle, 900 First Ave. S. \Giaay 


A CENTURY OF CONFIDENCE 
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Recent Spincraft developments in metal- 
working may provide drastic cuts in your 
costs of production. High priced dies 
may be eliminated, expensive tooling 
scaled down to practical levels, ideas 
salvaged that may seem prohibitive. Let 
these examples of advanced spinning 
techniques inspire your inquiry as to 
what Spincraft engineering can do for 
you on any shape that’s round or only 
partly rounded, regardless of size or 
metal. Write for the new Spincraft 
data book. 


Spuncraft,\n. 
ILA Wit DO fi 


4145 W. State St., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 


Heretofore known as 
Milwaukee Metal Spinning Co. 
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New Plays 


The Lady’s Not for Burning (The 
Theater Guild, Tennent Productions, 
Ltd., John C. Wilson). Following the 
brief, unhappy run of “A Phoenix Too 
Frequent” (NEWSWEEK, May 8), this is 
Broadway's second encounter’ with 
Christopher Fry, the new British play- 
wright whose admirers have linked his 
name with Shaw, Eliot, and even the 
Bard himself. But judging from this ro- 
mantic comedy in blank verse, Fry is very 
much his own man, with his own claim to 
a corner of the genius’s mantle. 

Those who find “Burning” too rarefied 
and/or florid for their taste dwell on the 
fact that Fry is more interested in the 
wonder of words than in dramatic form or 
human emotion. Certainly the townfolk 
of Cool Clary, in an England “as much 
fifteenth century as anything,” are gath- 
ered up in an uninhibited, impish jest as 
a dashing soldier (John Gielgud), philo- 
sophically predisposed to death, tries to 
talk himself to the gallows to save an in- 
nocent girl (Pamela Brown) from the 
witch’s pyre. On the other hand, Fry’s 
vivid rush of words is a mint of beauty, 
wit, and fine, orotund figures of speech 
that make for fascinating listening. 

Oliver Messel’s imaginative set and the 
imported English company are perfectly 
suited to the playwright’s sportive and 
polished irony. A special halo is earned 
by Eliot Makeham’s delightful cartoon of 
a twittering cleric. Even so, it is fortunate 
for Fry that two players of the stature of 
Gielgud and Pamela Brown are on hand 





THEATER 


—— 


to conjure up the eloquence and impeg 
cable style that make this production g 
truly rare and refreshing experience jp 
this or any other Broadway season. 


The Country Girl (Dwight Deer 
Wiman). With his latest play, Clifford 
Odets abandons the soapbox of his earlier 
and most successful years (“Awake and 
Sing,” “Waiting for Lefty”) and writes 
a strictly theatrical piece with the same 
vigor and dramatic skill that he once ded. 
icated to causes and social significance, 

His story is a simple and forthright 
recording of turmoil backstage when a 
onetime star (Paul Kelly), now a shaken 
and unreliable drunk, is given an wu. 
expected chance to make a comeback in 
an important new play. Working dili- 
gently but at cross-purposes for his re. 
habilitation are an edgy young director 
(Steven Hill), fanatically devoted to the 
theater, and the actor’s disillusioned but 
wearily loyal wife (Uta Hagen). Through 
the grueling days and nights of rehearsal 
and the Boston tryout these two regard 
each other with a mistrust that is foolishly 
abetted by their wavering ex-alcoholic. 

This three-way conflict is as stirring as 
the best of Odets’s writing; it isn’t until 
the triumphant Broadway opening, with 
its qualified happy ending that the ten- 
sion slackens and artifice is substituted. 
Nevertheless, the only three people 
Odets is interested in are created with 
deep understanding: Both Kelly and Hill 
respond to the author's taut direction, 
and Miss Hagen gives a sensitive inter- 
pretation of a role that calls for a delicate 
balance between restraint and violence. 


Pamela Brown reserves her witchery for a misanthropic Gielgud 


Newsweek 
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EDUCATION 





The family atmosphere at Hickory Ridge paid off for faculty and pupils 


Up! Hickory Ridge 


Since 1942, tiny Hickory Ridge School 
in Putney, Vt., has tried to teach its 
elementary students how to relate aca- 
demic studies to life in the surrounding 
community. An outgrowth of elementary 
classes for faculty children at the pro- 
gressive Putney School (preparatory), 
Hickory Ridge is run by 55-year-old 
Philip B. Chase, brother of Mrs. Sebastian 
Hinton—director at Putney. At Putney, 
Chase points out, boys and girls do their 
own work, while Hickory Ridge goes 
farther: The seven faculty members wash 
and wipe the dishes with the 19 boarders 
and 21 day pupils. 

Last week, Hickory Ridge’s policy of 
cooperation and neighborliness paid off. 
The main building on its 450-acre farm 
burned to the ground a fortnight ago, 
leaving faculty and students almost home- 
less. Local utility men rushed over to a 
smaller unused farmhouse, connected the 
water, and installed a bottled-gas stove, 
an oil burner, and a telephone. 

Then the good neighbors began to 
come. Day after day, they brought bas- 
kets of eggs, vegetables, and other kinds 
of food. Friends arranged for a plane to 
fly 200 pounds of bedding and clothing 
to the stranded school. The owner of a 
small and not too prosperous factory in- 


§ sisted on giving the school 36 wooden 


eating bowls. A parent hauled her sewing 
machine over to help remake clothes. 

By last week end, Hickory Ridge had 
begun reconstruction. A Quonset hut will 
be set against the ruins of the burned 
building to serve as kitchen, office, dining 
and assembly room. Still needed: some 
$200,000 for a new dormitory. 


Chancellor for Cambridge 


The death of former Prime Minister 
Jan Christian Smuts of the Union of South 
Africa in September left a little pub- 
cized vacancy in British education, the 
chancellorship of Cambridge University. 
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Actually, the office is largely an honorary 
one, since the vice chancellor—now S. C. 
Roberts, master of Pembroke College— 
performs most of the duties Americans 
would associate with a university presi- 
dent. However, chancellor of Cambridge 
is still a prestigious title. 

With the election of a new incumbent 
by the university senate (doctors and 
masters of the university) coming up last 
week, two candidates were nominated, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru (Trinity M.A.) 
prime minister of India, and Air Chief 
Marshal Baron Tedder (honorary LL.D. 
of Magdalene). It was to be the first con- 
tested election in more than a hundred 
years. But at the last moment Nehru sent 
word that he did not wish to enter the 
election. So Lord Tedder became the 
new chancellor—joining his opposite at 
Oxford, the Earl of Halifax. 


Teacher Ethics 


“To be careless of one’s personal ap- 
pearance” ... “To engage in a practice of 
recreation, dress, etc., of which the com- 
munity does not approve, even though 
such practices are not immoral or in bad 
taste” ... “To accept gifts from pupils.” 

These are only a few examples of “un- 
ethical conduct” which American teachers 
have since 1929 included in their code. 
This year the ethical code came up for 
revaluation by members of the National 
Education Association. The verdict of 
1,300 educators, as announced last week 
by the NEA: revise the rules. 

The teachers agreed _ to throw out pursy 
strictures against personal behavior. 
They voted to retain as unethical: dis- 
missals or recommendations for dismissal 
without ample warning or a chance to be 
heard, failure of a school official to rec- 
ommend a teacher for a job elsewhere 
because he does not want to lose the 
teacher's service, and favoritism. As in 
the earlier poll, educators still consider 
their most common fault to be “gossiping 
about and criticizing other teachers.” 





Most popular of the great board games. 
A world wide favorite. Set No. 6 at $3.00; 
Set No. 8, Popular Edition, always bound 
in pebbled green $4.00; Famous White 
box set with Grand Hotels, convenient re- 
movable Bank Tray, etc. $5.00. 



































A New Bes: Seller. Exciting and of in- 
tense interest throughout. A game that 
would delight Sherlock Holmes. $3.00 
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MAKE-A'MILLION 
A wonderful game. Quick climaxes and 
exciting play from beginning to end. Thou- 
sands of players consider Make-A-MILLION 


the most thrilling of card games. Easily 
learned. $1.00 


ROOK—Anmerica’s widely loved card game. $1.00 
CAMELOT—A far better game than Checkers. 
Easily learned, exciting. Gray-box set $1.50; 
Pictorial board set, a great favorite $2.00. 
CAM is a new quick-playing form of the famous 
game Camelot. $1.50 
FLINCH—tThe grand old game. With fv 
1. 








HEX—tThe Zig Zag game of block and counter- 
block. $2.00 


TREASURE TRAIL GAME—Creat fun! A 
delightful new game for children. $1.50 


AT ALL DEALERS or by mail from Salem 


PARKER BROTHERS INC. 


SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 





NEW YORK: * CHICAGO * LONDON 








Coffins and Alligators 


Before the introduction of photoen- 
graving in the late nineteenth century, 
the daily. graphic fare of most Americans 
was the woodcut. The wealth of this art 
form was illustrated in a show last week 
at the Brooklyn Museum in New York. 
Entitled “American Woodcuts, 1670- 
1950,” the exhibition presents about 200 
prints, and many people will feel some of 
the early examples have more vigor and 
clarity than the contemporary ones. 

In Colonial times, the broadside, or 
handbill, was perhaps the most common 
purveyor of woodcuts. Containing a single 
item of news, or exposition of a political 
or religious tenet, the broadside was il- 
lustrated not only to attract a reader's 
attention but to convey a message to the 
illiterate. Thus, rows of simply drawn 
coffins might announce the number of 
persons killed by Indians, and no one 
could miss the import of the terrible 
scenes depicted under the title “Divine 
Examples of God’s Severe Judgments 
Upon the Sabbath Breakers.” 

As the country grew, and paper be- 
came more plentiful, almanacs, then 
newspapers, books, and magazines de- 
voted more space to illustrations. By the 
time of the Civil War such men as the 
cartoonist Thomas Nast and Winslow 
Homer, who later became famous as a 
painter of the sea, were sketching battle- 
field scenes for Harper's Weekly. 

The illustrators of this time, however, 
were beginning to use the woodcut sim- 
ply as a means of transferring their work 
to the printed page. Nast, Homer, and 
others made their drawings on the block 
and left the cutting to specialists. The 





“The Way They Travel in the West’ 


professional engravers achieved expert 
reproduction, but the innovation marked 
the decline of the woodcut as creative art. 
Woodcutters of the present century 
have revived the medium’s integrity, but 
in the 1820s-40s the form was probably 
at the peak of its originality. Some of the 
most powerful illustrations appeared in 
the almanacs, which now supplemented 
weather information with such things as 
literary sketches, tall tales, and historical 
notes. A few printed nothing but back- 
woods humor. Of these comic almanacs, 
forerunners of today’s comic books, per- 
haps the Davy Crockett series was the 
best known. By means of copiously il- 
lustrated tall tales, their authors and 
artists unknown, the frontiersman and 
Congressman Crockett (1786-1836) be- 
came a legendary character rivaling Paul 
Bunyan and Johnny Appleseed. 





“Bury Them and Be Silent’ 


Like all good frontiersmen, he told 
pretty big stories about himself but he 
could also spin one about the other fellow, 
There was the time he spied his friend 


Bartholomew Grithard on the Mississippi 


(see cut). “I knowed it warn’t a steem 
bote,” Crockett related, “bekase thar war 
no smoke, and then I seed a alligator’ 
head, and then his tail whishing about 
like a sapling in a whirlwhind ... Then] 
seed another pesky great alligator cutting 
out like all possessed rite alongside of the 
tother one. So I up with my gun to shoot, 
and Bartholomew bawled out to me to 
hold fire, for the. two varmints was 
tackled up and harnessed to his bote, and 
he war driving em down stream. That war 
a settler and I stood and grinned at ‘em 
till I loosened two of my front teeth ... 
I haw-hawed rite out a-laffing, and I 


laffed for about half an hour, so violent 


that the trees shed all their leaves ...” 


Artist of War 


One of the most comprehensive Amer 
ican exhibitions of the work of Francisco 
Goya (1746-1828) went on view last 
week at the Wildenstein gallery in New 
York. The great Spanish painter, who 
lived during the French revolution and 
the Napoleonic invasion of Spain, was & 
vital realist long before such artists a 
the French Edouard Manet discovered 
realism. Parts of his art foreshadow im- 


pressionism and the later nineteenth- j 


century development, expressionism, 
which pervades so much of modern art. 

Goya painted Spaniards of both high 
and low estate, and his realism was mer 
ciless. His portraits of royalty were a 
telling as his studies of beggars and luna 
tics; he satirized the church as well 3 


the lesser institutions of man. Some of his 


most biting comment, and perhaps the 
world’s greatest war art, lies in such 
etchings as “Bury | Them and Be Silent) 
from the series “Los Desastres de @ 
Guerra” (see cut). 
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Why We hae Aeloctad, In our advertising we stress the fast and depend- 


able transportation service that the M. & St. L. 


Nowsweok, to adueitiue tho can render Industry. Consequently we want to-be 


certain that our-story reaches the key men in busi-~ 
, L . «fl. ness and industry who have the most say in the move- 
Minmoapolu § St Lewis Railin ment of goods. We are so convinced that Newsweex 
is read by just the men we want that we have more 

L. C. Sprague than tripled our schedule since 1946. 


President 
The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway Company 
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SCIENCE 


That Commercial! 


Dr. R. Clark Jones is a young man of 
any and diverse interests. His most 
inusual hobby, riding locomotives, has 
in the last three years taken him more 
an 10,000 miles on sixteen railroad lines 
In the United States. 

In between trips, the 34-year-old 
mathematical physicist likes to while 
way hours listening to music. Last year 
he decided to install a radio in his office 
tt Polaroid Corp. headquarters in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. But first he had to find a 
ay to tune out distracting commercials. 

Last week when the Acoustical Society 
pf America met at Harvard University, 
ones revealed how he had solved his 
problem. The solution was a four-tube 
lectronic ~gadget (see cut), which 
jiscriminates between music and speech. 

Hooking the device to a phonograph, 
ones played a specially prepared re- 
ording in which six 30-second musical 
passages were sandwiched with sections 





erties of speech. Unlike music, speech is 
full of short, abrupt pauses—for example, 
the almost indiscernible lull between the 
“s” and the “t” of “stay.” In the new 
discriminator, each brief pause deposits 
a tiny electrical charge on a condenser. 
The charge rapidly drains away. But if 
speech continues, the condenser keeps 
receiving fresh charges. And as long as 
the condenser is full, the discriminator 
silences the radio (or phonograph) loud- 
speaker. When speech ceases, the con- 
denser loses its charge, and_ the 
loudspeaker can again function. 

What of sound that is part speech, part 
music? With another recording Jones 
demonstrated that operatic arias, in 
which music dominates, do not offend 
his choosy gadget. “Musical instruments 
are resonant devices, with the result that 
the sound level tends to decrease rather 
slowly.” In light opera and singing com- 
mercials, where the emphasis is on dic- 
tion and the music is subordinate, the 
pauses are abrupt enough to start the 
discriminator working. With the Jones 





For music lovers, Jones’s invention (center) provides blessed silence 


of speech. Each time the music ended 
and the speech began, the phonograph 
was abruptly silenced after only a couple 
of syllables. A second after the speech 
ended, the discriminator had cleared the 
way for more music. 

Clearly, it seemed, Jones had invented 
the first fully automatic and completely 
Practical device for eliminating radio 
commercials from radio programs. Other 
gadgets of this kind have had serious 
drawbacks: One had to be turned on by 
a handclap or similar sharp noise; another 
Interrupted piano sonatas but failed to 
stifle singing commercials. 

Jones’s instrument is based, he ex- 
Plained, on one of the fundamental prop- 
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apparatus, the singing commercial goes 
out until you get another solid piece of 
music. (For Gilbert and Sullivan fans 
Jones has provided a knob that tunes 
down the sensitivity of his instrument.) 

On only one occasion has the device 
failed to silence a commercial. That time 
a ghostly voice, produced by echoes, 
came through clearly because the re- 
verberations had obscured the pauses 
of normal speech. 

Neither Jones nor Polaroid has any 
definite plans for manufacturing and mar- 
keting his gadget. And the inventor sees 
no reason for the radio industry to worry. 
“In my opinion,” he said, “this automatic 
music-speech discriminator should not 


Tonight...a really 
dry Martini all 
mixed and ready to 
serve! DuBouchett 


Martini Cocktail 





Also try DuBouchett Manhattan Cocktail. 


DuBouchett Cordials (say do0-boo-shay) 
Many, Blanc & Co., Inc., Lawrenceburg, Ind. 








Will you RETIRE 
YOUNG ENOUGH 
to enjoy it? 

Do you really want to work all your life? 


You can take life easy a lot sooner than you think. If 
you know where it costs less to live, and where you can 
earn a small income from a part-time business or job, you 
can afford to retire sooner, even now perhaps. 

One of the best features of ‘‘Where to Retire on a Small 
Income’’ is that every town, city, or region described was 
selected because it offers opportunities to get part-time 
or seasonal jobs or to open a part-time business. 

This book tells you where are the best places in the U. 8. 
to retire. It covers Florida, California, New England, the 
South, the Pacific Northwest, ete. It also includes Hawaii, 
the American Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico. 


With this book, you learn: 


—where living costs, rents, and real estate are less (even 
where you can buy a farm for only $2500) ; 

—where you can live inexpensively on an island far from 
the world, yet close to neighbors; 

—where you can go fishing all year round; where you 
ean go hunting, boating, swimming, and always have 
a good time; 

—where your hobby will bring you an income; 

—where you stand the best chance of living longer. 

You’d spend months, plus hundreds of dollars if you 
searched for the hundreds of facts in this book by 
traveling around the country. Sut all these facts on 
little known beauty spots, America’s favorite retirement 
areas. and many undiscovered towns, cities, and regions, 
are yours for just $1. 

Sooner or later—now or in years to come—you will want 
to be independent. Order today, while you think of it. 
Money back, of course, if you’re not satisfied. 

Don’t bother writing a letter. Simply tear out ad, print 
name and address, and mail with $1 bill to Harian 
Publications, 37 First Ave., Greenlawn, New York. 











FOR SALE Lescol Documents 


Original legal pjeadings written entirely by 
Abraham Lincoln‘and signed, Guaranteed genu- 
ine; suitable for framing; folio size. An attrac- 
tive addition to any Executive's office. Priced at 
$100.00 each. Write for price list of other origi- 
nal documents in stock. 


KING V. HOSTICK 











SS E. Washington Chicago 2, Mlinois 
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America has a3 ‘Way Sta e 
in its Airlines ! 


The U. S. airlines gain time for the traveller— 


help the shipper 


open new markets—give 


the nation added air carrier strength in 


peace or national emergency. 





EXT time you see an airliner leave 


the horizon, remember you have a three- 
way stake in the far-flung network it 
represents. 

As a traveller, the airlines gain you 
time .. . for a longer stay at your favor- 
ite vacation spot, for a holiday visit with . 
loved ones, for an important business 
trip. As a businessman, the airlines 
give you faster delivery, smaller inven- 
tories, quicker turnover, bigger profits. 
And as a citizen, the airlines give your 
country emergency strength vital to pre- 
paredness . . . capable of maintaining the 
continuing needs of our economy in the 
event our security is threatened. 

To handle this triple job, the. airlines 























AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 


Menvfacturers of: Military aircraft » 
Martin airliners © Guided missiles © Rockets 
® Electronic fire control & radar systems © 
Precision testing instruments * Developers 
and Licensors of: Mareng fuel tanks (to 
U.S. Rubber Co.) © Marform metal-forming 
(to Hydropress, Inc.) © Honeycomb con- 
struction material (to U.S. Plywood Corp, 
and Aircraft Die- Cutters) © Structural adhe- 
sives (to U.S. Plywood Corp. and Blooming- 
dale Rubber Co.) * Permanent fabric flame- 
proofing (to E. |. duPont de Nemours & Co.) 
® Hydraulic automotive and aircraft brake © 
Leaders in Building Air Power to Guard 
the Peace, Air Transport to Serve It. 





Train in a field with a future .. 
_ See your local Air Force, Navy or Marine 
recruiting officer for details. 


are constantly modernizing their equip- 
an airport runway and head for ment. . 


. flying faster planes, planes 


with greater capacity, planes with more 
dependability and planes with greater 
earning capacity. And in no spot is this 
modernization more important than in 
twin-engine transports. . 
airline fleets for short and medium haul 
routes that reach throughout the nation. 


.the backbone of 


The new twin-engine Martin 4-0-4 


Airliner is a good example of airline 
progress. Already ordered by Eastern 
Air Lines and Trans World Airlines, to . 
modernize their twin-engine fleets, it 
flies 100 m.p.h. faster, carries 40 passen- — 
gers in its pressurized, air-conditioned, 
comfortably quiet cabin. It’s a worthy 
development of the dependable Martin 
( 2-0-2, which has been serving passengers 

of Northwest Airlines and leading South 
American lines for almost three years. 
THE GLENN“L. MARTIN COMPANY, 
Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


. Aviation! 
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represent any threat whatever to radi W! 
advertising . . . since anyone who woul powe 
pay the $15 or $20 that the device woul type 
cost would do so only if he strongly dis basec 
liked radio commercials. And anyone why wane 
dislikes radio commercials that much caf of de 
scarcely be considered a profitable par of w' 
of the radio audience.” of ec 
Besides its obvious application to thal vised 
radios of music lovers, Jones sees a brighfff of tc 
future for his gadget in restaurants andl the v 
hotels. Instead of subscribing to one qf 
the wired-music services, .a restauranj Bir 
owner could simply attach a discriminato 
to an ordinary radio and obtain backM Fc 


ground music free of speech. amus 
from 
Building Against the Aton§'* 
Trus 


As head designing engineer of thd™situa 
United States Navy’s Bureau of Yard@§ TI! 


and Docks, Arsham Amirikian has in thegof I 


past five years pioneered in a new enj™ chur 
gineering field—anti-atom construetion deve 
His ideas were tested at Eniwetokf In p 
where a drydock and a barge wer scor 
exposed to the atom’s fury, and also ater ( 
proving grounds, where he blasted scale 
models with conventional exnlosives 
These trials have convinced the soft 
spoken, Armenian-born scientist that : 
modern city can be built to survive 
atomic attack. Blast, heat, and radiatio 
would kill people, but the city would 
not be smashed to rubble. 
“In general,” Amirikian wrote last week 
in the magazine Civil Engineering, “de 
sign criteria for protection against a 
atomic bomb of the presently known type 
are not as severe as those for some of the 
conventional weapons of the last war.. 
The changes to be introduced in conver- 
tional designs of reinforced concrete ... 
will be relatively small.” 
It would be too expensive to A-prod 
most residences, he admitted. And ther 
is not much that could be done with a 
old building, except perhaps to jacket it 
with concrete. But new hospitals and 
other large structures can be erected 
“for only 25 per cent more money” #0 
stand up well under attack. 
Assuming that a bomb would be tig 
gered to burst at 2,000 feet (to damage 
the greatest area), a building directly 
underneath would suffer “some sever 
local damage” but would not collapse. 
Amirikian’s basic recommendations weté: 
PBuild with reinforced concrete. Keep 
structures less than ten stories high. 
Vital buildings should have concrete 
roofs up to 5 feet thick. And lower floon, 
which must bear the weight, should als 
be massive concrete. 
PUnlike the new UN building in Ne 
York, atom-resistant structures sh 
have a minimum of glass and fancy dec 
rative stone slabs. “There’s more dang 
from flying debris than from the blas 
itself.” Shatterproof plastics might wel 
be substituted for glass. 
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What if an enemy develops a more 
powerful weapon than the Hiroshima- 
type bomb, on which Amirikian has 
based his calculations? His optimism 
waned: “Protective design as a measure 
of defense can only follow the progress 
of weapons of offense in a vicious circle 
of continued improvement. What is de- 
vised to be adequate against the weapons 
of today may easily be inadequate against 
the weapons of tomorrow.” 


Birds on the Loose 


For years various British birds have 
amused themselves by pecking the caps 
from milk bottles left on doorsteps. Last 
week a report submitted to the British 
Trust for Ornithology indicated that the 
situation was rapidly getting out of hand. 

The author, Col. Logan Home, Laird 
of Edrom, revealed that the. blue tit, 
chunky cousin of the chickadee, had 
developed a mania for shredding paper. 
In perhaps the most noteworthy orgy, a 
score of frenzied birds invaded Winches- 
ter College chapel and tore up all the pa- 
perin sight, including several open books. 

Colonel Home, who has spent the last 
year in his Scottish retreat studying some 
2,500 cases of paper ripping, said that 
the blue tit seems to have taught its 
nasty trick to several other species, among 
them the jackdaw, bullfinch, magpie, and 
red-legged partridge. 


International 

Diving photographer: The U.S. 
avy’s new underwater camera 
takes 35-millimeter movies. One 
man can handle it because of its 
fins and adjustable buoyancy. 
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“EVERYONE SAYS THAT THINGS 
;~ ARE LOOKING BETTER, WHITEY!” 


“THINGS ALWAYS LOOK 
BETTER WHEN HOST AND <- 
GUESTS GATHER WITH A BOTTLE 
OF BLACK & WHITE...THEY KNOW ITS 
QUALITY AND CHARACTER 
NEVER CHANGE!” 
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BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N.Y. « 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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. and enjoy coffee brewed 
to your taste—every cup, 
every time! Big, beautiful new 
Camfield makes perfect cof- 
fee, signals when ready and 
keeps coffee steaming hot in- 


definitely—all automatically. 


It’s Fully Automatic! 


From the makers of 
America's Finest Toaster 


CAMFIELD MFG. CO., GRAND HAVEN, MICH 


FAMOUS FOR BLUE RIBBON APPLIANCES 
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“You'd probably lose all your money, too . . . if you 

didn’t carry American Express Travelers Cheques!” 
You can’t lose when you carry American Express Travelers Cheques. If 
they are lost or stolen, you get a quick refund. And you can spend them 
anywhere. Just sign them when you buy them—and again when you spend 
them. No other identification is necessary because American Express 
Travelers Cheques are the most widely accepted cheques in the world. 
Ask: for American Express Travelers Cheques at BANKS, Railway Ex- 
press, and Western Union offices. Only 75¢ per $100 . . . 40¢ for $50 or less. 


CONVENIENT AS CASH—100% SAFE! 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED CHEQUES IN THE WORLD! 
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—— RELIGION —— 


Booming United Church 


The Nippon Kirisuto Kyodan or United 
Church of Christ in Japan was formed 
just before Pearl Harbor in 1941. Ap 
amalgam of Protestant bodies in Japan 
the kyodan had a hard time during the 
war, but since then it has been making 
every effort to strengthen Protestantism 
in postwar Nippon. 

This week The Christian Century, un- 
denominational weekly, carried the news 
of its success. There are now 139,119 
adult members of the United Church- 
10,017 more than last year. Baptisms 
(14,294) increased 3,463 over a year 
ago. Attendance at services was up and 
so were gifts. Some 26,500,000 yen 
(about $73,600) were given to the kyo 
dan last year, a jump of almost 100 per 
cent over the previous year. 


Catherine’s Houses 


She was married at 14 to the aristo 
cratic and wealthy Russian Baron Boris 
de Hueck—and took all her dolls on the 
honeymoon. Yet the next year, with her 
husband fighting in the first world war, 
she was a Red Cross nurse under fire.) 
Later captured and almost starved to 
death by the Communists, she escaped 
and went to Canada and then to the 
United States. She was a waitress, laun- 
dry girl, cook, dishwasher, salesgirl in 
Macy’s, and fake “white captive” imper 
sonator in a Chinatown restaurant in New 
York. Then she made $40,000 on the 
Chautauqua Circuit lecturing on the 
dangers of Communism. 

A success, Baroness Catherine de 
Hueck (pronounced de Hugh-eck) be- 
gan thinking of the poor she had left 
behind. Born and brought up a Roman 
Catholic, she had blamed herself in part 
for the spread of Communism because 
she had not worked to raise Russian peas- 
ants from serfdom. She sold her car, got 
rid of her Fifth Avenue apartment, and 
saving only enough money for her sons 
schooling, she gave the rest to the poor. 
In 1931 in the slums of Toronto, she 
opened her first Friendship House-a 
place where the poor could be served by 
the voluntarily poor. 

In the twenty years since then, 
Catherine de Hueck has opened Friend- 
ship Houses in Hamilton, Ottawa, the 
Harlem district of New York, Chicago, 
and Washington. As an emissary for arch- 
bishops and bishops, she has scouted out 
reasons why Catholics leave the church, 
become Communists, or stop going to the 
sacraments. Master of eleven languages, 
she has lived in rat-infested flats and 
dingy rooms, and joined Communist cells 
to find that “Communists are made by the 
hypocrisy of Christians who are Christians 
only in name ... The poor cry out for 
help. Few Catholics evcr heed those 


Newsweek 
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ries ... But the atheistic Communists 
ome forward, arms laden with groceries.” 
And in the past two decades, the bar- 


mess has written three books, “Friend- 


hip House,” “Dear Bishop,” and “Dear 
eminarian.” “Dear Seminarian,” just pub- 
shed,* is frank and enthusiastic. Written 
answer the letters to her at her present 
‘ome near Combermere, Ontario, from 
ung candidates for the priesthood, 
Dear Seminarian” urges them to stay 
lose to their people, for today, contrary 
» the parable of the one lost sheep, 
it looks as if we would have to leave 


N. Y. World-Telegram and Sun 
Catherine fights Reds with love 


e one just, to go after the ninety- 
ine lost.” 

In Chicago, Washington, and New 
ork, the 35 Friendship House workers 
re busily going after the lost sheep. Still 
inder supervision of the baroness, who 
ow edits with her newspaperman-hus- 
band, Eddie Doherty, a Catholic monthly 
alled Restoration, the men and women 
Mf friendship get no salary except $6 a 
onth (and they often don’t get that). 
lost famous is the house in Harlem. 
bupported by voluntary contributions 
ly, the New York house seeks to break 
hown segregation. Its thirteen white and 
egro workers live and eat in Harlem. 
It was to the Harlem Friendship House 
hat Thomas Merton (“The Seven Storey 
fountain”) came to work before he 
ined the Trappist Order as Father M. 
Ouls. In the twelve years since its 
ounding, the Harlem house has seen 40 
umni become priests—including five 
tappists—and ten women have become 
luns. Their places are quickly filled by 
ose who work for justice, help the poor, 
nd fight Communism through love. 


*87 pages. Bruce. $1.75 
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OLD FASHIONED 
... but Still in Style 


MOVIES 


INDUSTRY: 


The Favorites 


Film Daily last week annnounced 
results of a special. poll of critics and 
commentators on their preferences fy 
movies and movie people. Three prize 
went to “Sunset Boulevard,” two for the 
performances of co-stars Gloria Swanso 
and William Holden, one for being the 
drama of the year. “Annie Get Your Guy 
was chosen the best musical. Josep 
Mankiewicz received two awards: fp 
writing and directing “No Way Out” an 
“All About Eve.” Other winners: 
Stanley Kramer, producer of “The Men. 
Robert Krasker, photographer of “The 
Third Man.” 

PWalt Disney, producer of the short 
subject “Beaver Valley.” 


REVIEWS: 


New Films 


King Selomon’s Mines (Metro-Gold. 
wyn-Mayer). When H. Rider Haggard 
wrote this novel in 1885, it was im- 
mediately successful on its own terms as 
a grand adventure yarn for man and boy. 
By including Deborah Kerr for feminine 












100% BONDED 
KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 































Deborah dresses for Darkest Africa 





interest, the current film version (the 
last was in 1937) has increased the 
film’s general appeal without serious) 
damaging an _ indestructible odyssty: 
Gentled or not, “King Solomon’s Mines 
is still an exciting action film, brilliat! 
in Technicolor, and authentically doc 
mented in the folk ways and the wil 
life of the Dark Continent. 

The way the plot stands now, Elizabetl 
Curtis (Miss Kerr), descending on Africa 
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It was a tiny space 


.-- but I made it” 


WILLYS 


Makes$ SENSE 


—IN ECONOMY 


-~/N DESIGN 


~IN USEFULNESS 





«AWD WE WANT THE 
FASTEST OLLIVERY... 
..SO ROUTE THAT 
SHIPMENT BY 


* PROVED PERFORMANCE! P-i-E 
serves more than one hundred thou- 
sand different shippers and con- 
signees every year. 


* GREATEST SECURITY! P-i-E is fi- 
nancially strong. Your cargo is 
protected by $3,000,000.00 of in- 
surance against fire, theft, damage. 


* DEPENDABLE CONNECTING CAR- 
RIER SERVICE to every point in the 


United States. 
* ECONOMY ! Compare the rates! 
Pie 


FASTEST-BY-LAND FREIGHT DELIVERY 
Between 
rc ‘au? CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES { ST. LOUIS } 
Comparable Speed to All Intermediate Points 


* Kansas City * Denver * Ogden 

y * Pocatello « Salt Lake City 
rancisco* los Angeles * Sacramento * Oakland 
neral Offices: 299 Adeline, Oakland 20, Calif 





MOVIES 





in search of her missing husband, per- 
suades the great hunter Allan Quatermain 
(Stewart Granger) to lead a safari into 
the unexplored jungle where legend has 
located Solomon’s lost diamond mines. 
A determined if vaguely neurotic lady, 
Mrs. Curtis insists on going along, with 
her brother (Richard Carlson) — acting 
as chaperon. 

A disapproving Quatermain points out 
that the equatorial jungle from which 
no white man has ever returned alive is 
hardly the place for a lady, and he is 
quite right. Mrs. Curtis has no end of 
uncomfortable experiences involving scor- 
pions, snakes, a marauding tiger, and the 
like, all of which increase her reliance on 
the imperturbable Quatermain. But it is 
only when the terrible heat forces her to 
wear sensible clothes and bob her red 
hair that he begins to regard her with 
an unjaundiced eye. 

This perfunctory romance is capably 
handled by the two principals and sensi- 
bly played down by directors Compton 
Bennett and Andrew Marton in favor 
of Robert Surtees’s remarkable camera 
work. Not since “Trader Horn” two dec- 
ades ago has a major company sent crew 
and cast into Dr. Livingstone’s territory, 
and this time a harrowing five months on 
location paid off with some amazing 
travelogue reportage. Throughout the 
14,000-mile trek through the Belgian 
Congo, Ruanda-Urundi, Uganda, Kenya, 
and Tanganyika country, producer Sam 
Zimbalist employed natives—from the 
giant Watussis to the “blood-and-milk 
drinking” Masais—with fine effect as both 
extras and bit players. The superb animal 
photography provides, among other mem- 
orable scenes, a frantic Noah’s Ark of 
wild beasts that stampede across the 


screen in a thunder of terrified flight 


from a grass fire. 


Undercover Girl (Universal Interna- 
tional). Her policeman father murdered 
by a dope-ring leader; Christine Miller 
(Alexis Smith), a rookie policewoman, 
is personally as well as professionally 
intent on tracking down the mob. Most 
of the dog-eared plot involves her gaining 
the gang’s confidence, a circumstance 
that thoughtfully takes her out of uni- 
form and puts her into low-necked 
“plain clothes.” 

Before Chris can meet the dope ring, 
she must of course make her pose as a 
narcotics buyer seem authentic. To fix 
this, Lt. Mike Trent (Scott Brady), in 
charge of the case, grills her; and Liz 
(Gladys George), an old snow girl now 
in a sanitarium, is lured into giving under- 
world information. Then, bedecked with 
diamonds, Chris attempts to make contact 
with the gang through Babe (Angeia 
Clarke), a down-at-the-heels dipsoma- 
niac, and finally succeeds through the 
aptly named Moocher (Royal Dano). 

All does not go smoothly. Chris and 
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rent are forced to shoot it out with the S tari | take te | 

ang before they end up, not unex- ecre es P ease no ° 
pectedly, in each other’s arms. It is the ; 
featured players, mostly fringe members a 
of the gang, who inject a smattering of 


27 
. 3] = Ne > 
life into this otherwise routine melodrama. Ys: g / 
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American Guerrilla in the Philip- 
pines (Twentieth Century-Fox) is 
based on Ira Wolfert’s best-selling ac- 
ount of a Navy ensign who was caught 
‘, the islands in 1942 when General 
MacArthur left and who aided the Fili- 
pinos in preparing for his promised return. 
he idea was ready-made for a film 


To make typing a delight, gray ones, and all of them will last. 
just jot down “Carter's Carbons and And all Carter Carbons are non- 
Typewriter Ribbons.” They're tailor- curling and clean to handle. 
made to suit specific machines and Ask your Stationer or Office Out- 
specific jobs. fitter to show you the proper carbons 

Some Carter Carbons give sharp, and ribbons for your typewriters. Or 
clear impressions under the light pres- drop us a card for free carbon sam- 
sure of noiseless typewriters .... others ples, and the names of local dealers. 
Power and Prelle under pressure make 10 or 20 copies at a time. There THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 


are dark-writing carbons... or lighter Boston, Massachusetts 
version, offering the drama of helpless 


isolation from United States forces, of 

dependency on the natives for aid, of 

iding from and fighting the swarming e 

Japanese. It is not surprising that Darryl ./ gli rbo d a 

Zanuck worked for five years to obtain gu ty ca ns an ri ons 
Philippine and United States Govern- 


ent permission to make the film on lo- for eee A —™ an 
ation, no wonder, that, when the OK was , work money : 
fiven last spring, he shipped 126,000 serene as 
pounds of equipment the 8,000 miles 
tom Hollywood. 

Once in the islands, the crews had but 
0 months for the actual shooting before 
@ monsoon season, which may account 
or the movie’s weak continuity. The epi- 
fodie events—refugees fleeing, a ship-- 

eck, jungle sniping, torture, the return 
bf MacArthur—are exciting enough, but 
Many people may feel that they do not 

hdd up to a cohesive whole. There does 
emerge, however, a strong picture of 
gallantry on the part of Ensign Chuck 
almer (Tyrone Power), the men who 
share his plight, his widowed love 
(Micheline Prelle), and the islanders. 
And the islands themselves emerge, in 
echnicolor, as a fabulously beautiful 
ome of bloody and brave people.” 
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Tonight...a really 
smooth Manhattan 
all mixed and ready to 


serve! DuBouchett 


Also try DuBouchett Martini Cocktail. 
DuBouchett Cordials (say do0-boo-shay) 


Many, Blanc & Co., Inc., Lawrenceburg, Ind. 
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Salty Historian 


Samuel Eliot Morison, with “Breaking 
the Bismarcks Barrier,” has completed 
six of the volumes of his history of the 
United States Navy in the second world 
war. His new volume deals with the ac- 
tion in the South Pacific in the two years 
after May 1942, particularly the series of 
brief and often costly actions that came 
as the Allies pressed northwestward, 
after Guadalcanal, to destroy the formi- 
dable network of posts that the Japanese 
had constructed in a 1,000-mile arc from 
the Solomons through the Admiralties. 

With these bases, especially Rabaul, 
which had 100,000 defenders, under- 
ground barracks, and repair shops and 
five air fields, the Japanese were able to 
prevent further movement toward the 
Philippines after they evacuated Guadal- 
canal. Reaching them and destroying 
them involved moving slowly up “the 
slot,” the narrow passage through the 
Solomons. The naval battles, like those of 
Kula Gulf, Vella Gulf, and Vella Lavella, 
were principally destroyer actions, ob- 
scure and confused, usually beginning 
when an American force, prowling in the 
darkness, ran into a Japanese squadron 
evacuating troops or bringing in supplies 
and reinforcements. 

They followed a definite pattern, like 
a Greek tragedy with accident and chaos 
replacing fate. The American advantage 
of radar was partially canceled by the 
greater range of Japanese torpedoes. 
These sudden, stinging waylayings at 
sea, the island-hoppings, mopping-up op- 
erations, and the air raids at Rabaul make 
up the bulk of Morison’s volume, and 
while it lacks the high drama of some of 
its predecessors, its detail mounts up to 
a clear picture of a slow, complicated, 
and important side of the war. 

The six volumes of the series now total 
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Morison: Six down, eight to go 


2,299 pages. Beginning with “The Batt 
of the Atlantic,” which Morison put 
lished three years ago, his schedule ca 
for one a year from now on—“if my heal 
and strength hold out,” he says, “and 
continue to be provided with competer 
assistants by the Navy’—until the fo 
teenth volume winds up the series. Thi 
is consequently one of the great efforts 
American historical writing, comparabl 
in scope at least to Parkman and Presco 
In preparation for it (beside a lifeti 

of historical research and __ writing 
Morison first served with a_ destroyg 
squadron on convoy duty to the Unite 
Kingdom early in the war. “I then caug 
up with antisubmarine history by obtai 
ing temporary duty with the Anti-Sul 
marine Warfare Unit of the Atlanti 
Fleet at Boston ... After making fair 
satisfactory progress, I felt obliged 

depart for Africa in October 1942.” H 
next visited the Pacific battle are 
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“Geysers ... tumbled back in a... glitter of phosphorescent spume” 


Newswee 
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returned to the Atlantic battle before the 
summer of 1948 (writing part of Volume 
Ion the way), went back to the Pacific, 
and then to more convoy duty. For 
“Breaking the Bismarcks Barrier” he sup- 
plemented his personal experience in the 
battles described with the research of his 
naval aides, to whose contributions he 
pays full credit. Remarrying last Decem- 
ber (his first wife died in 1945), he took 
his bride with him to Tokyo, where they 
were entertained by the Japanese ad- 
mirals and American naval authorities he 
had come to interview. 

One result is that his histories are in- 
formed in detail to astonishing degree: 


little incidents (like the reception of the 
repatriated Japanese Embassy staff in 


Tokyo after Pearl Harbor) would be 
sensational news if not placed in per- 


ispective against the pattern of world con- 
flict. Morison is a historian of the Harvard 


school which, after Henry Adams, turned 
to meticulous research and tried to make 
history as exact as the physical sciences. 
By the time of his graduation (1908), 
the line had run a little thin, and non- 
committal research, a mere chronological 
exactitude, and a dehumanized aridity 
were often its only results. But such emi- 
nent historians and teachers of history 
as Albert Bushnell Hart and Edward 
Channing still kept alive the memory of 
its great days. 

A Seholar’s Background: Morison 
had intended to become a mathematician. 
He flunked calculus, and became a schol- 
ar almost by accident. Both his grand- 
fathers, classmates at Harvard in 1839, 
were scholars, and Professor Hart sug- 
gested that he write a biography of still 
another ancestor, the great Federalist 
orator Harrison Gray Otis, for his doctor’s 
thesis. It then turned out that in the wine 
cellar of the old Morison house in Boston 
on Brimmer Street there was a large 
collection of unopened papers of Otis, 
who was a key figure in that still-mysteri- 
ous and still-hot Hartford Convention that 
©pposed the War of 1812. 

» His biography was a critical success, 
and his secorid book, “The Maritime His- 
tory of Massachusetts,” was a popular 
Success as well. After the first world war 
fin which he never got beyond being a 
Private at Fort Devens), he taught briefly 
at Harvard, married young, fathered four 
thildren, and became the first American 
Professor at Oxford when a course in 
American history was‘set up there. He 
pent three years at Oxford—“a wonder- 
time”—then resigned because he 
thought the children should grow up in 
ir own country. The experience gave 
detachment and perspective in con- 
sidering American history, and saved him 
the pessimism and cynicism that 
Swept over American historical writing 
after the first world war and the defeat 
of historian Woodrow Wilson. 
It also gave him what was virtually a 
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SLIGHTLY DAMAGED 
MERCHANDISE can, and 
often does, create just as 
much ill will with 
customers as merchandise 
damaged to the extent 
that a claim is justified. 














MAYBE YOU HEAR FROM YOUR CUSTOMER who receives 
slightly damaged merchandise and can make an 
adjustment with which he is satisfied. But how 
many customers fail to mention this annoyance 
and harbor ill will toward you that may leave 

the door open to your competitors? 


BE SURE YOUR PACKAGE IS RIGHT for Your Product 
...save your customer for yourself by delivering 
merchandise factory-fresh in Gaylord Boxes. 
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“The prodigy 
Srows up . 
wvites Lin Yidang 
about 
Yehudi Menuhin 





“IT remember when Yehudi Menuhin, aged 
seven, burst upon the musical horizon. 
He was a wonder child of such incredible 
technical accomplishment and musical 
security that many critics wondered how 
long it could last. Those fears were clearly 
unfounded. Today you listen to Menuhin 
as the mature artist, with the deep under- 
standing, the ineffably beautiful musical 
message of the greatest artist. The prodigy 
has really grown up.” —Lin Yutang. 
Have you heard Yehudi Menuhin play 

BRAHMS: CONCERTO IN D 

BARTOK: SONATA NO. 1 

LALO: SYMPHONIE ESPAGNOLE 
We have put together in a little book, 
titled “Words and Music,” photographs 
of the world’s greatest artists, together 
with word sketches by 36 famous authors, 
If you would like a copy, write RCA Victor, 
Record Department 202, Camden, N. J. 





Tonight... for dessert 


serve... DuBouchett 


Cordials 


Free! Colorful recipe book using 24 


incomparable DuBouchett Cordials. 


write DuBouchett Booklet, 
Room 3623, 350 Fifth Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 
Many, Blanc & Co., Inc., Lawrenceburg, Ind. 
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The Heart of America 


@ Ninety-two excellent industrial build- 
ings... large and small... now are avail- 
able in Missouri to industries seeking 
new factory or branch locations. These 
buildings are for sale and for rent... 
and offer excellent facilities at reason- 
able cost. Investigate... you may find 
just what you want. 

Mi ri...in almost the geographical 
center of the nation and in the “Circle 
of Safety” ... offers inland security. This 
great state is surrounded by large coal, 
oil and gas reserves. Transportation is 
the best. Plenty of water and power 
is available. 

Write for information concerning 
your particular business. 


MISSOURI DIVISION of 
RESOURCES & DEVELOPMENT 
Dept. 12-B Jefferson City, Mo. 
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life work. On a visit to’ Spain with his 
wife at Easter 1925, he was studying the 
portraits of the archbishops of Toledo, 






and wondering what there was in Amezi- oar 
can history that gave the same sense of sous 
continuity, when “I thought—my own uni- 7 
versity.” The result was the five massive ft” SP: 
volumes of the Harvard Tercentennial f° *”* 
History, finally completed in 1936. ent ‘ 
A fine sailor as well as an authority. of a 
the great New England’ mariner, a? 
Morison followed this with his biography ff\*" 
of Columbus, “Admiral of the Ocean “8 






Sea.” In preparation for it, he led the 
Harvard expedition of 1939 over the 
route of Columbus’s voyages, sailing the 
100-foot ketch Capitana and _ using 
Columbus’s original reckonings and charts, 

A tall, erect individual of courtly man. 
ners, Morison sometimes resembles hig 
own portrait of Admiral King: “A fim 
grasp of naval strategy and tactics, af 
encyclopedic knowledge of naval detail, 
an immense capacity for work, and com 
plete integrity . . . Endowed with supe 
rior intellect himself, he had no toleration 
for fools or weaklings . . .” But teaching 
has mellowed Morison more than his 
naval counterparts, and his natural auster 
ity is coupled with the kind of disarming 
simplicity and quiet humor that Emersons 
contemporaries ascribed to him. 

In comparison with the works of such 
great predecessors as Francis Parkman 
or Henry Adams, Morison’s history is 
weakest in its concentration on naval war 
and the navy as such. It seems to exist 
in a watery vacancy, with only the thin- 
nest of strands connecting it with the 
world of families, friends, homes, and 
the nation at war. 

Sailor’s Prose: For the plain but 
perceptive reader, perhaps the greatest 
delight in Morison is his prose, a salty 
mixture of naval phraseology, classic 
simplicity, and the living language of his 
time—especially the living language of 
sailors at sea and in battle. He speaks of 
“those who occupy their business in great 
waters,” but also writes like this: “After 
the first indeterminate engagement west 
of Rendova on 3 July, business fell of 
for the PT’s. Ainsworth and Merrill in- 




































































sisted that the Lever Harbor boats stay Chi 
home during their frequent visits to Kula = 





Gulf, lest they foul things up.” 

His feelings for the sea and his Homeric 
prose are sometimes blended in a single 
magnificent passage, like his glimpse of 
the Battle of Empress Augusta Bay: “At 
that point in the battle there was a cloud 
ceiling over the cruisers which acted as 
a silver reflector to the flares and star 
shell. These brilliantly lighted up the 
four graceful cruisers spouting flame 4 
their prews hissed through the black 
waters . . . Geysers from the enemys 
8-inch misses rose deliberately from the 
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sea like fountains in some princely garden. a 
flashed red, green, and golden as they ut 
reflected the flares and the cruisers’ gut 

Nove 
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na 1, ire, poised immobile for a split second, 
with his nd tumbled back in a sparkle and glitter 
lying the 


f phosphorescent spume.” 


Toledo, Passages like these strain at the metic- 


in Ameri- lous facts of Morison’s naval history of 

sense of §., war like the wind tugging at the sails 
own Unt Bid spars of ‘a clipper ship. “Personally,” 
> masa, says, “I have seldom passed a dull mo- 
— bent at sea.” (BREAKING THE BISMARCKS 


BARRIER. VOLUME VI. History OF UNITED 
rates NAVAL OPERATIONS IN WorLD 
Varn Il. By Samuel Eliot Morison. 461 
pages. Little, Brown. $6.) 
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history js qUYde: From Communist to Catholic 












naval war : 
s to exist $Red Confession 
the thin # « : x , sl 
with them J Believed, Douglas Hyde’s addition 
mes. and W° the list of books by ex-Communists has 
; e unusual factor that its author was 
plain but irst influenced by religious motives. Born 
> greatest Bristol, England, Hyde left his com- 
2 oe ortable, anti-Red home and at 17, a 
y clea eteran agnostic, studied for the Meth- 
age of his baist ministry, intending to become a 
guage of issionary in India. He was seeking some 
speaks of port of religious body where God wore a 
ss in great vorkman’s jacket. The social slant of his 
is: “After (Pe™™mOns brought rebuke, and he began to 
nent west Udy modern Hindu thinkers to escape 
ss fell off he preoccupation with social questions 


hat threatened his religious beliefs. He 
joined the Communist Party hoping to 
hristianize it. Bitter hatred gradually 
replaced his Christian feeling. He be- 
ame an organizer, agitator, teacher, 
Writer, and finally managing editor of 


Merrill in- 
boats stay 
ts to Kula 


s Homeric 
n a single 


Jimpse of he London Daily Worker. He tells with 
“Bav: “At ‘andor of the use made of the Spanish 
as a cloud @“Y! War by the Communists, of the 
eee shifts of the party line during the second 


and star vorld war, of internal party workings, 

1 up the and of his personal shock and disap- 
- flame as @2%tment at the Russian postwar policy. 
the black He gradually accepted the intellectual 
» enemy's "Se for God, coming to perceive that 
from the Without it the universe itself was sense- 
ly garden, §°S* and eventually becoming a Catholic. 
1 as they (I BeLixvep. By Douglas Hyde. 312 
isers’ gui- pages. Putnam. $3.50.) 
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in base locked against accidental spillage. 
Base available in black, maroon, green, 
gray and clear. Complete set $3.75 and $4.25. 


DESK PEN SETS 1554 ¥ 
When you give an Esterbrook, you give 
the pen that offers the user the right asian Wedinon stislr 


point for any writing job. All points are ok 
interchangeable . . . all are instantly 
renewable by the user in case of 

damage. Renew Points available at ake 
any pen counter. 











Let your Esterbrook dealer show 
you Esterbrook Desk Sets 7% 
at $2.75 to $20.00. — = 
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styles insures the right point 
for every style of writing. + 
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Automatic waitresses 


No hands to serve you! The “Motormat” in 
Los Angeles is a combination of the automat 
and the drive-in. Motorists park in one of the 
stalls which fan out from the central kitchen. 
On the raised rail at the left of each auto- 
mobile is a small trolley car with a container 
in which the customer places his order. With 
the press of a button, the container rolls to 
the kitchen, where the order is filled by the 
cook. The container is sent back with the 
bill. The custome® returns the container, gets 
his change with the faod. 


Each of the twenty trolley cars is driven by 
a Bodine fractional horsepower electric motor. 


Bodine motors can be “engineered to your 
applications,” too. Over 3,500 standard mo- 
tors in all types and fractional horsepower 
ratings ate available. If you need a depend- 
able, precision-built motor or speed reducer 
motor, call on Bodine to suggest the right 
motor to meet your requirements, 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Lift the Sights 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


ryvwo weeks ago in this space I dis- 
feted what I called the moral 
issues in the campaign then drawing 
to a close. The point was made that in 
Ohio and in other states, Administra- 
tion spokesmen and the politicians who 
claim to represent the political as dis- 
tinguished from the economic interests 
of wage earners were wrong in aiming 
their appeals at the stomachs rather 
than the minds and hearts of 
the voters. The whole ap- 
peal for the support of the 
Truman policies was as ma- 
terialistic as Marx and as 
cynical as the late Boies 
Penrose of Pennsylvania. 
The election has proved 
that the voters in many 
typical states in the main 
are moved by higher consid- 
erations and impulses than — 
are most of their so-called leaders. 
A specific example of this is the 
advice ‘repeatedly given to the late 
President Roosevelt and to President 
Truman by an exceedingly well- 
known political leader who enjoyed 
the deep confidence of both men. He 
advised that in pitching the tone of 
Democratic campaigns it should be as- 
sumed that approximately 20,000,000 
Democrats and the same number of 
Republicans would stay hitched in 
any event. The margin for which the 
snare should be set was, he said, some 
millions of union members and racial 
minorities. Aim the appeal at them, he 
advised, and aim it at their immediate 
and selfish interests. Past campaigns, 
including 1950, demonstrate how 
closely this advice has been followed. 


INCE this has been the appeal and 
S since it has won so many times, 
many outside observers. have thought 
that it is unbeatable. These discour- 
aged people have been saying that 
you.can’t defeat Santa Claus. Since 
the number of Federal jobs has 
mounted to immense proportions they 
assumed that every government em- 
ploye and his family would vote for 
the party in power. And since the gov- 
ernment can hand out vast benefits 
and advantages to wage earners and 
farmers, they decided that such pat- 
ronage would always prevail. Also in 
this particular year, they felt that 
great apparent prosperity provided a 
magic shield for the people in office. 





Some members of the opposition, 
moved by these considerations, came 
to one of two foolish and cowardly 
conclusions. One of these was to prom- 
ise more. The other was that the fight 
was futile and that only when another 
depression comes can the people in 
power be ousted. Both of these con- 
clusions overlooked the vast reservoir 
of intelligence, moral principle, and 
idealism that resides in the 
American people. 

In surveying what hap. 
pened at this election, I am 
not assuming that successful 
candidates were always 
themselves the possessors of 
superior moral values. I am 
merely attempting to show 
that voters were certainly 
not moved to a major degree 
by the instincts of immediate 
self-interest. From coast to coast voters 
of the states rejected the appeals to 
which I have referred. Neither consid- 
erations of jobs nor of material benefits 
nor of present prosperity prevailed. 


Nn Onto, the immense appeal of the 
Labor League, of the Administra- 
tion henchmen who went out there, 
and of the Democratic candidate him- 
self was that of material benefits. Ohio 
has tens of thousands of Federal em- 
ployes and millions in Federal projects 
and contracts. Taft and his supporters 
could offer nothing in material bene- 
fits. And yet Taft’s tremendous major- 
ity came in thousands from the very 
people who were promised Demo- 
cratic benefits. In Illinois, the forces 
behind Lucas had the combined pat- 
ronage of the Federal, the state, and 
the immense Chicago governments; 
yet they fell before the arguments of 
Dirksen, who had little in the way of 
organization and nothing that he could 
promise in the way of patronage. 
Even in Missouri, Hennings, the suc- 
cessful candidate, had prevailed over 
the Federal machine in the primary. 
People are moved by many impulses 
other than those with roots in stomachs 
and pocketbooks. They are endowed 
with sentiment, idealism, charity, and 
all the emotions associated with the 
home, the family, the community, the 
state, ancestry, tradition, and patriot 
ism. These nonmaterial interests have 
vast political potentialities. Politicians | 


might well lift their sights. | 
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Enjoy your cigarette! Enjoy truly fine tobacco 
that combines both perfect. mildness and rich 
taste in one great cigarette - Lucky Strike! 


Perfect mildness? You bet. Scientific tests, 
confirmed by three independent consulting 
laboratories, prove that Lucky Strike is milder 
than any other principal brand. Rich taste? 
Yes, the full, rich taste of truly fine tobacco. 

Only fine tobacco gives you both real mildness 
and rich taste. And Lucky Strike means fine 
tobacco. So enjoy the happy blending that com- 
bines perfect mildness with a rich, true tobacco 
taste. Be Happy—Go Lucky! 


LS./M.FT-Lucky Strike 
Means Fine Tobacco 





COPR., THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 





